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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Situation 


Another substantial increase in activity raised the employment level by 
153,000 between June and July. This gain, when added to that of previous 
months, has made this year’s employment expansion one of the largest on 
record. In the four months of heaviest seasonal demand for labour—mid- 
March to mid-July—the economy has provided more than 650,000 additional 
jobs. ‘This represents an increase of 12 per cent, larger than for the correspond- 
ing period of the past three years and equal to that of 1955. The employment 
total in July, 6,206,000, was up 3 per cent over the year. 

The labour force expanded at a more moderate rate than employment, 
increasing by 357,000 from mid-March to mid-July. The margin over last 
year rose to 120,000 by July, which is not much less than the long-term average 
and considerably more than the average gain for the first six months. 

Of the total increase in employment during July, two-thirds was in agri- 
culture and 95 per cent were males. The gain was concentrated among younger 
workers because of the heavy influx of students, who are normally the main 
source of additional labour at this time of year. Among males there was an 
increase of 130,000 in the 14-19 age group, representing more than 80 per 
cent of the total increase in the number of men with jobs. For females there 
was an increase of 60,000 teenage girls with jobs, with off-setting decreases in 
most other age groups. 

The increase in job opportunities had a noticeable effect on the proportion 
of the population participating in the labour force (i.e., either working or 
seeking work). This was particularly true for teenagers. Among males aged 
14-19 the participation rate fell sharply through most of 1958 and the first 
half of 1959. In July it recovered to a level almost as high as a year ago, 
although it was still lower than in previous years. The participation rate for 
females in this age group also showed a sharp recovery from the low levels of 
this spring. 

Since the net increase in jobs was accompanied by an almost equal net 
increase in entrants into the labour force, there was little change in the level of 
unemployment during July. The number seeking work fell only 6,000 between 
June and July, to a total of 228,000. The number on temporary layoff, at 12,000, 
was also down slightly over the month. The comparable figures for the same 
time last year were 291,000 “seekers” and 19,000 on temporary layoff. 

The last half of the month saw unemployment increase in a number of 
manufacturing centres in Ontario, and in parts of British Columbia affected 
by the strike of woodworkers. In total, however, the local labour market 
picture was still much better than a year ago. At this time last year there were 
still 27 areas with a substantial labour surplus. By the end of July this year, 
the number in this category had been reduced to one. 
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In nonfarm industries, the employ- 
ment margin over last year rose to 199,- 
000, almost 4 per cent. The construction 
industry was the main factor in the strong 
advance in July. Progress in this industry 
had been rather slow in earlier months 
because of delays in road and highway 
projects and a drop in the number of 
new housing starts. During July, how- 
ever, road building got well underway 
and was supported by renewed expansion 
in industrial and commercial building. As 
a result, employment in the industry was 
again well above last year’s level. 

More modest gains were recorded 
in most of the other main industry sub- 
divisions. Of these, services continued to 
account for a major part of the increase 
over last year. Only in mining was em- 
ployment still lower than a year earlier. 
Total manufacturing employment, though 
higher than last year, has been rising 
more slowly in recent months than is 
usual at this time of year. In some parts 
of manufacturing, however, the expansion 
since last fall has been quite rapid. This is 
particularly true in the manufacture of iron and steel products, especially 
primary: steel, sheet metal and heating and cooking appliances. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
----- 1957-58 


1958-59 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 
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Weakness in demand for transportation equipment has been one of the 
main factors retarding the advance of employment in manufacturing as a whole. 
Employment in this group of industries in May was down 11 per cent over the 
year in spite of a considerable gain in motor vehicles and parts. Most of the 
decrease is concentrated in aircraft manufacturing, in which employment was 
down to two-thirds of its 1957 peak. Almost all of this drop was in Ontario, 
resulting from the cancellation of the Arrow program; employment in the 
Quebec aircraft industry has been fairly stable in recent months, and new 
contracts recently awarded should boost employment there. 


Those employed in manufacturing have been working longer hours this 
year. In the first five months of 1959, the average work week was 40.9 hours, 
up from 40.4 hours a year earlier. Longer hours were evident in most industries, 
particularly in textile and rubber. 


Industrial disputes were more prevalent during July than they have been 
since last fall. In all, some 38,000 workers were on strike at the end of the 
month, close to last year’s peak of 42,500, in October. The strike of wood- 
workers in British Columbia accounted for almost all of this year’s total. 
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Characteristics of the Unemployed 


Unemployment has been falling fairly steadily since the end of last year 
and by mid-July amounted to 3.5 per cent of the labour force compared with 
4.6 per cent in July 1958. The decline stems from two developments. The 
first is a substantial increase in employment, and the second is the relatively 
slow rate at which the labour force has expanded during the past year. 

The decline in unemployment has involved both sexes and all age groups. 
In June, male job-seekers,* accounting for 85 per cent of the total, showed a 
year-to-year decline of 77,000; females were 13,000 lower than a year before. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK 
1957 TO DATE 
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At mid-year the number of men seeking work constituted 4.2 per cent of the 
male labour force compared with 5.9 per cent a year before. For women the 
percentage had dropped from 3.2 to 2.3. 

People 20 to 24 years of age registered the largest percentage decrease in 
job seekers during the past year. Unemployed men 64 years of age and over 
were still having difficulty finding jobs, the number seeking work being virtually 
the same as in June 1958. Boys and girls 14 to 19 years of age continued 
to have the highest rates of unemployment, with one of every eleven in the 
labour force seeking a job in June. Teenage job-seekers rose less sharply than 
job-seekers in any other age group during the business downturn, but fell at 
a more moderate rate during the current business upswing. 

Single men constituted a smaller proportion of total male job-seekers in 
June 1959 than in the same month last year. The proportion dropped from 52 
per cent to 48 per cent, reflecting a particularly sharp decline in the number 
of jobless single men. There were very few married women job-seekers in June. 
This category normally accounts for only a small part of the total number of 
job-seekers, and the relative importance of the group showed a still further 
decline over June 1958. Single women registered a substantially smaller decline 
than single men. 

Of the 234,000 job-seekers in June, almost 24 per cent were out of work 
for seven months or more. This proportion was considerably higher for men 
than for women. Older persons appear more subject to long-term unemployment 
than younger persons, and the unskilled more than the skilled workers. 

Both short-term unemployment (persons seeking work less than one 
month) and persons out of work one to six months declined by roughly one- 
third over the year and between them accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
total decline. While the number of persons without jobs for seven months or 
more showed little over-all change from the corresponding month last year, 
there were important differences within this group. The number of persons 
jobless from seven to twelve months declined at much the same rate as those 
in the first two groups, but the drop was offset by an increase in the number 
of persons without jobs for more than a year. 

The year-to-year decline in unem- 
ployment was shared by all regions. AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
The most marked improvement oc- Manufacturing 
curred in Ontario and the western | Hows per Week Hours per Week 
provinces. Unemployment rates were . 
still fairly high during June in Quebec 
and the Atlantic regions; job-seekers 
as a percentage of the labour force 
amounted to 5.4 per cent and 6.8 per 
cent respectively. The rate was lowest 
in the Prairies (1.6 per cent), followed 
by Ontario (2.7 per cent) and the 
Pacific (3.9 per cent). 


Averages 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 ; Group 3 ’ Group 4 
WINDSOR oe Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Vancouver- —»>HALIFAX 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall Farnham- 
Joliette Granby 
Lac St. Jean —»FORT WILLIAM- 
New Glasgow PORT ARTHUR 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL NIAGARA Guelph 
AREAS PENINSULA <— Kingston 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 OSHAWA a Kitchener 
per cent or more in_non-agri- PETERBOROUGH <— London 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or —->MONCTON 
Saint John —»>SARNIA 
Shawinigan Sudbury 
Sherbrooke —>TIMMINS- 
—->SYDNEY KIRKLAND LAKE 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 
Barrie ; Brandon 
Thetford-Megantic- © Charlottetown 
St. Georges Chatham 
Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Moose Jaw 
AREAS North 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Battleford 
per cent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
—->RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
—>YORKTON 
Brampton —» BATHURST 
C) —»>BEAUHARNOIS 
VANCOUVER —>BELLEVILLE- 
ISLAND oe TRENTON 
Drummondville Bracebridge 
Fredericton Bridgewater 
Newcastle —y»>CAMPBELLTON 
Okanagan Valley —»>CHILLIWACK 
Rimouski Cranbrook 
St. Stephen —->DAUPHIN 
Sorel —}>DAWSON CREEK 
Summerside Drumheller 
Victoriaville a sens i 
alt 
—»GASPE 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
—>KENTVILLE 
Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS —>MONTMAGNY 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
—->PORTAGE 
LA PRAIRIE 


—->PRINCE GEORGE 
—> QUEBEC 
Q 
NORTH SHORE 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
—»TRAIL-NELSON 


Truro 

—>» VALLEYFIELD 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 

—>» WOODSTOCK 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 


—-+>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. Foran explanation of the classification system used, see page 339, March issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Between June and July the over-all 
employment situation in the Atlantic 
region showed very little change. An 
estimated 530,000 persons had jobs in 
July, some 3,000 fewer than in the 
previous month but 12,000 more than a 
| year before. Farm employment expanded 
opener | as usual in response to demand for farm 
hgh hat | help, but the gain was offset by re- 
duced activity in some non-farm indus- 

tries. Seasonal slackening occurred in 
fishing, fish processing and logging. Coal 
pS man Sg Lyin Wa | mines in Nova Scotia operated steadily 
425,000 —| L | during the month, ending a series of 
periodic shutdowns that began early last 
REY be | summer. Apart from the steel industry, 
AS 0NDJFMNAMW*4J J | which showed a further employment gain 
ues : sos during the month, there was little 
Eiidence af iprovenieat in heavy manufacturing. The construction industry 
was fairly active during July but most types of skilled construction tradesmen 
were still in plentiful supply. 

While total employment was higher than in July 1958, weaknesses were 
still evident in a number of key industries. Pulpwood logging, which provided 
jobs for some 15,000 workers during the summer of 1957, employed only 
about half that number this summer. Sawmilling was more active this year 
than in 1958 but market conditions have shown little real change and stocks 
of lumber were excessive in most areas. 

The general level of manufacturing employment shows little improvement. 
The pulp and paper products industry has registered an advance of 5 per cent 
over the year, and prospects have also brightened in iron and steel, where some 
workers have been recalled. In both industries, however, the employment 
gains have been smaller than the earlier losses. The transportation equipment 
industry has been a major source of weakness during the last year owing to 
reduced orders in shipbuilding, aircraft and railway rolling stock. 

Unemployment was lower than last year in almost all local areas. The 
classification of the 21 areas in the region at the end of July was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate 
surplus, 9 (15); in balance, 12 (5). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
1957-58 1958-59 


500,000 $5) | 


; Lim 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Seasonal 
expansion resulted in greater job opportunities in this area. Skilled construc- 
tion workers were in fairly strong demand; however, construction experienced 
delays due to unfavourable weather. Total industrial employment in Halifax 
was 3.6 per cent higher than a year earlier in May. All industries shared in the 
improvement, with gains ranging from 1 per cent in manufacturing to 11 per 
cent in construction. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance| Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

July July July July July July July July 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitan... 228.006. ess ss — 3 5 z 7 2 — — 
Major Industrial............... i! 10 15 13 10 3 — — 
Major Agricultural............. — 2 4 4 10 8 _ _ 
LL (Ste al eee aera =e 12 27 36 31 10 — — 
2107) | Oe ee es 1 27 51 60 58 23 == — 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little between June and July. Construction activity was main- 
tained at a high level despite the fact that housing starts during ‘the first half of 
the year were substantially lower than in the comparable period last year. 
Construction of a $13-million university building is expected to provide jobs 
for several hundred workers. The usual movement of farm labourers from 
Newfoundland to Ontario helped to reduce the level of unemployment. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Resump- 
tion of full-scale mining operations was a significant development in this area. 
Employment in local fish plants slackened as the lobster fishing season came 
to an end about mid-month. The construction industry showed continuing 
strength: house-building activity was maintained at a higher level than last year. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Apart 
from seasonal influences, the employment situation changed very little over the 
month in the Moncton area. The general level of industrial employment con- 
tinued higher than last year. 


Kentville, Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmundston and Woodstock (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
was substantially higher in July. At mid- 
month, the number of persons with jobs 
was estimated to be 1,716,000, an in- 
crease of 56,000 since June and 42,000 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— QUEBEC 
1958-59 


1,750,000 


more than a year ago. In contrast to | 1.7.00 
last year, when agriculture accounted for | 


almost the entire gain in employment | 1.7.0 en 
With Jobs 


during the month, more than half of the 
increase this year occurred in non-farm 
occupations. It was the largest June-to- | cugeyen| iene 
July increase in non-farm employment in | 150, With Jobs: 
many years. Non-Agriculture 

Construction employment played a 
large part in the improved non-farm job 
situation. Industrial, commercial and | 
institutional building was especially act- | GA 1501. NADIE WyAL Mw. aeoD 
ive; residential building declined moder- seer 
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ately. Summer employment in forestry was markedly higher than last year, and 
the seasonal downturn occurred later. At the end of May, mining employment 
was also higher than a year ago, largely due to increased output of iron ore. 

Manufacturing employment at the end of May was slightly higher than in the 
same month last year. There was greater activity in the textile, clothing, leather, 
transportation equipment and wood products industries. In some instances, the 
level of employment in these industries had reached a point higher than either 
the 1958 or the 1957 figure at this time of year. Further expansion in the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industry is expected to result from new contracts 
recently received. Reports also indicate that production in primary and second- 
ary textile plants will be resumed at relatively high levels after the vacation 
period. 

There was a further decline in unemployment during July. At the end of 
the month, half of the region’s labour market areas were in the balanced, and 
half in the moderate surplus, category. Last year all but three of the 24 labour 
market areas had a labour surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment in construction 
and manufacturing expanded further during the month. In response to the 
high level of construction activity, employment rose in plants manufacturing 
building materials. Improved production was reported in most firms manufac- 
turing iron and steel goods. Increased hiring in the transportation equipment 
industry was reported during the month as a result of new contracts in the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Activity was brisk in the 
woods; saw and planing mills worked at capacity. Holidays prevailed at textile 
mills and clothing factories but reports indicated that workers would be recalled 
earlier than last year. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural) and Beauharnois, Gaspé, Montmagny, 
Quebec North Shore and Valleyfield (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. The continuing high level of employment in the woods, a further 
expansion of construction and a seasonal rise in farm activity resulted in a 
considerable drop in unemployment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario continued a greater than seasonal rise during the 
month, reaching the highest level on record at mid-July. The number of per- 
sons with jobs was 2,294,000, an increase of 55,000 from the previous month 
and of 73,000 from the previous year. About two-fifths of the month-to-month 
increase occurred in agriculture; the increase over the year, however, was 
virtually all in non-agricultural industries. 

The first half of July was marked by a steady increase in demand for 
labour, with the anticipation of manpower shortages in a number of skilled 
occupations. This trend was partly arrested in the latter part of the month 
as many industries began closing down their plants for annual vacations, inven- 
tory taking and model change-over. Motor vehicle production came to a stand- 
still in the second half of the month, owing to shutdowns for annual holidays 
and inventory taking. As a result, total production in July was about 15 per cent 
lower than in the previous month but was 26 per cent above last year’s level. 
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The general upward trend of manu- 
facturing production and employment 
extended to both durable and non-durable 
consumer goods and to some capital 
goods. Most noticeable was the improve- 
ment in the output of steel, agricultural 
implements and other iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Employment in these industries, 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
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Persons 


which had been in a rather depressed 2 : Sip tebs 
state through most of 1958, has now | — 21000 
reached an all-time high. At mid-July, | Sy gees 


the steel mills operated at almost 95 per | With Jobs: 
cent of rated capacity, compared with less ae 
than 70 per cent a year earlier. In the 
farm implements industry large-scale 
seasonal layoffs, usual at this time of | 
year, have thus far been averted by a | JAS ONDJFMAMS J 
diversification of production. = oh es mete 2 te ed ONE 

Construction activity continued to increase Ee bily: acti af an upturn 
in new housing starts after a decline in the previous month, but total construc- 
tion employment has not reached last year’s level. 


An unusually large increase in the labour force during the month, due 
chiefly to the influx of high school students, has been the cause, together with 
layoffs, of a slight rise in unemployment. However, the level of unemployment 
is below last year. Seven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, three from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and four 
(the areas where model change-over has affected the auto industry) from the 
balanced to the moderate surplus category. The area classification at the end 
of July was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
1 (2); in moderate surplus, 6 (14); in balance, 27 (18). 


Non-Agriculture 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 3). Em- 
ployment remained considerably higher than last year. The iron and steel 
products industries showed the greatest buoyancy. The automobile plant plans 
the shortest model change shutdown in several years. In a number of other 
industries, plants were shut down in July for vacations. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). 
Employment conditions continued to improve, and labour shortages were avoided 
only by the influx of students and workers from outside points. Activity in 
sawmills and in the pulp and paper industry in the area continued at a high 
level. Toronto (Group 3). Economic activity remained high, despite a slow- 
down during the month due to vacation shutdowns. A high volume of produc- 
tion and new hirings were reported both in consumer durables and non-durables, 
particularly in meat packing, agricultural implements, fabricated and structural 
steel, and light electrical apparatus and supplies. 

Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Layoffs 
for inventory-taking in the motor vehicles and supplies industries, followed by 
plant shutdowns for annual holidays, resulted in increased unemployment. It 
is expected that production will be resumed in the first half of September, after 
several idle weeks for model change-over. 
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Niagara Peninsula, Oshawa and Peterborough (major industrial) were reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. The reclassification was mainly the result of 
plant shutdowns for annual holidays. 

Sarnia and Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 

Belleville-Trenton (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


Economic activity on the Prairies 
maintained its usual mid-summer buoy- 
ancy. July employment was estimated 
at 1,105,000, an increase of 32,000 from 
the month before. Hay cutting, work on 
specialty and irrigated crops, and pre- 
parations for harvest caused a large 
increase, amounting to 38,000, in the 
farm work force. 

Stands of wheat, barley and flax 
were heavy in Manitoba and crops were 

Te generally quite good in south-central and 
Non-Agricultu eastern Saskatchewan and in central 
Alberta. Next to the international bound- 
ary and in large areas around Saskatoon 

eee and Battleford, however, as well as in 

TAS ONDIFNMANI J eastern Alberta and in part of the Peace 

Sn : River district, most crops were reported 

aC see to poor. pihate fia grasshoppers, cutworms and hail was not 
excessive. 

Industrial employment, usually stable in the holiday season, was not quite 
as strong as usual but nevertheless remained more than 5 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Steadiest during the month were the trade and service industries, 
which during the first half of this year have increased employment levels over 
1958 by 5 and 3 per cent respectively. Manufacturing employment moved from 
fractionally above the 1958 levels early in the year to about 4 per cent higher 
at mid-year, with the largest gains in iron and steel products. Employment in 
food and beverages also improved. Some weaknesses persisted in transportation 
equipment and products of petroleum and coal. In construction, the seasonal 
decline in the first quarter of the year was much smaller than usual, with em- 
ployment roughly 20 per cent higher than in the same period of 1958. It has 
continued strong during the second quarter and at the end of May was 6 per 
cent above the very high level of 1958. 

Unemployment in the Prairie region was lower than last year. Five labour 
market areas were reclassified during the month to categories denoting reduced 
unemployment. In all 20 areas the demand and supply of labour were in balance 
at the end of July. At this time in 1958 two areas were in moderate surplus 
and 18 were in balance. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. 
Agriculture and summer resorts took on new workers while metropolitan activity 
remained high. Forest fires in the north of Alberta curtailed woods operations, 
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although some men were employed in fire fighting. In the Winnipeg area, demand 
for workers at the large construction sites in the north of the province appeared 
to have levelled off. In the city, shortages of sewing machine operators and 
other skilled personnel were evident. Unskilled help was readily available. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Construction, navigation and transportation labour requirements in- 
creased during the month and mining continued at a high level. Grain elevators 
did some hiring as shipments increased in July. Total grain movements in the 
crop year, however, were about 10 per cent lower than last year. The bus and 
aircraft plant began layoffs in preparation for the removal of its operations to 
Montreal. 

Yorkton (major agricultural), Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, and Dawson Creek 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


After an initial upsurge, employment in the Pacific region in the first half 
of 1959 was fairly stable, at a level about 5 per cent higher than last year. This 
stability continued between June and July, the number of persons with jobs 
increasing seasonally by 13,000 to 561,000. There was, however, a drop in 
the number of persons at work during the month, because of industrial disputes 
and vacations. During most of July a strike involving some 27,000 workers 
was in progress in logging and lumber manufacturing. Towards the end of 
the month strikes were called in the fishing, fish canning and construction indus- 
tries but were settled by mid-August (for aah details see sy ee 

The improvement over last year has (=== 
been largely concentrated in the forest | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
industries, employment in logging and ee faci 
the manufacture of lumber and paper slack addins 
products being up about 10 per cent. Leos fa 
The re-opening of the Britannia mine 
and increasing activity in other base 
metal developments have boosted mining 
employment, although it still lags behind Persons 
the high levels of two and three years peg 
ago. Production and employment at 
smelters in Kitimat and Trail have im- | 
proved steadily; at Kitimat all of the saith Jobe: 
workers previously released have been —— 
recalled. 

Manufacturing employment in gen- 
eral has improved slowly, led by saw- SIGKE SMGARG Olas RAM; ASSIS 
milling and the expanding pulp and paper sop 
manufacturing industry. Full recovery in manufacturing fas Bees erred by 
slackness in shipbuilding and related iron and steel products manufacturing 
firms. Construction employment followed the usual seasonal pattern during 
the first half of the year at levels higher than last year but well down from 
1956-57. 

Unemployment, down more than one-third from last year’s level, remained 
unchanged from June to July. It increased slightly in Victoria and the logging 
areas of Vancouver Island. Elsewhere seasonal gains in agriculture, construc- 
tion and mining resulted in a further drop in unemployment. The classification 
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of the 11 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in 
balance, 7 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


WVancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment, down to moderate proportions, remained virtually unchanged during the 
month. During the first six months of this year, employment in Vancouver- 
New Westminster was, on the average, about 3 per cent higher than last year. 
During July the IWA strike shut down virtually the entire sawmilling industry, 
which accounts for close to one-third of manufacturing employment. Strikes 
among steel workers, cement masons and floor layers disrupted construction 
work for varying periods, although activity in the industry was maintained at 
a higher level than last year. Strike action also closed down a major part of 
the fishing and fish canning industry. Apart from layoffs in trucking and coastal 
shipping, the indirect effects of these strikes were relatively minor. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. The continued downtrend in 
shipbuilding activity this year has prevented a full recovery in this area; in 
May industrial employment was still down fractionally from last year and was 
6 per cent lower than two years ago. The strike in the lumber industry, involv- 
ing some 3,500 workers directly, resulted in some layoffs among construction 
and trucking firms in July. Unemployment in the area was about the same as 
a month earlier, though still well down from last year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
The strike of woodworkers brought a halt to logging, the main activity of this 
area. It resulted in the layoff of a considerable number of workers in other 
industries. Registrations at National Employment Service offices rose by more 
than one-third during the month. 

Chilliwack, Prince George, Trail-Nelson (minor) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 3. Unemployment in these areas dropped as a result of seasonal 
increases in construction, agriculture and mining. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)...........5...-. July 18 6,434,000 |+ 2.3 + 1.9 
PEPEROUE! WAC EMI ODB si defor sicsit taieiswe artitine owmise ies July 18 6,206,000 |+ 2.5 + 3.0 
PARTIGUIENTO. ccs ses Cees Pitts deatad LN Mertens We July 18 835,000 |+ 14.2 _— 1.9 
Non-Agriculture......... Bots OR Es Sich one July 18 5,371,000 |+ 0.9 + 3.8 
ERICA OF KGTS .geruch dir: satbiasieGlatht> sat see July 18 4,961,000 |+ 1.3 + 4.4 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... July 18 5,879,000 |+ 3.3 + 3.4 
At work 35 hours or more.............. July 18 5,233,000 |— 2.4 ok 4.1 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| July 18 50,000 |— 13.8 —- 34.2 
FOR OUNEL TOASONA ES. Aen e teas bits tome eee July 18 584,000 |+ 128.1 + 3.2 
Not at work due to temporary layoff....| July 18 12,000 |— 14.3 _ 36.9 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... July 18 327,000 |— 9.7 —- 3.0 
Without jobs and seeking work............... July 18 228,000 |— 2.6 — ral ore 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

20) SN a Sd 4 a July 16 30,200 |— 26.9 - 37.6 

SIMS SEGS 5aSde abe ha oto CRO ae RCs anne July 16 90,300 |—_ 8.4 = 30.0 

SOT Heh TL OOPet ty, Aa Nt pha Pea aly Seok cyan si'ue ave. July 16 100,000 |— 4.1 - 26.0 

ESCM Rte eae hs ee emia he maeses Sats July 16 35,100 |— 11.1 _ 20.6 

J2 AGING. cote ed ae oni a Be Gp eae eee July 16 35,900 |— 3.5 - 35.6 

otal. al regi@ng ser. «tio Aad csisiasl scien: July 16 291,500 |— 9.2 _ 29.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Tlihhy ood, Oe Dioet bis Mite Gee COE fen fete ona eaeeae June 30 220,548 |— 21.1 - 50.5 
Amount of benefit payments................5- June $18,157,149 |— 55.1 _ 50.9 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... May 119.3 |+ 3.1 + 0.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... May 111.5 |+ 1.8 + 1.0 
HITT AGION. -£ itste. . ot eta tent Gtk ocak e aes Ist Qtr. 1959 16,955 — = 20.2 

Destined to the labour force................. Ist Qtr. 1959 8,056 — — 23.0 

Conciliation Services 
IAN OHIO! CASES IN PLORTERB ces ccels decclesieveve eiellievs sis citie cine ois fa abit a ebaemtereind | Selcsodemie « at saiarnntele choca 
DMRS OMA E WOT COLIN VOL Vv © Clincereraysid s ioscistelen ote “9:0 lessis teks STakorals vere ilish3 Scie s dyer cksz ov elcucnayene aio caute [Mb aralare Renee oer ee 
Strikes and Lockouts 
tee Osha Oc KOULS Ommaney clekiaste testes xelse3 July 42|— 2.3 _ 8.7 
IN Om OM WOL KErS INVOLVE s a:sc0.c sic + sisiere's. a0 esl eiss July 41,417 |+ 391.2 + 581.4 
HOUTAPTON AM MAN CAYVSee he. cscs csc ce vce e eet cee July 685,505 |+1095.9 + 712.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... May $73.84 |+ 0.8 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... May $1.73 |+ 0.6 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 41.1 /+ 1.0 + 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. May $70.92 |+ 1.3 + 4.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 125.9 0.0 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| May 135.3 |+ 1.2 + 3.8 
otal labour income s.iiic.\cc-is2ac08 » $000,000. .| May 1,482 |+ 3.9 + eG 
Industrial Production 
Totala(averagze 1049) = 100) 2s Sfgdee sh, wes. ote June 171.0 |+ 3.3 + 7.3 
[MCAS YE GV ART hah ee es en RUC NEE ice i RE June 156.2 |+ 3.5 + 6.6 
HOUTA ICSM ROME orncicit ae teticte rss easels s June 161.5 |+ 4.7 + 8.5 
Ions UunAblGSHs. kid. fis sckeetne «ftledasclles June 151.6 |4+ 2.4 + 4, 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue. 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


D) 

Greatly increased strike activity, most of it in British Columbia, marked 
the industrial relations picture in July. Loggers, fishermen and fish cannery 
workers, structural iron workers, garage employees, marine engineers, cement 
masons and carpenters were among the occupations affected. Some disputes 
have been settled, but the largest work stoppage, involving the B.C, loggers, was 
still in effect at the time of writing. In eastern Canada one major work stop- 
page was in effect at the John Inglis plant in Toronto. Meanwhile important 
settlements were reached in the telephone industry, affecting more than 20,000 
workers, and in a variety of other industries affecting smaller numbers of 
employees. 

The 27,000 loggers on strike in British Columbia represented more than 
half of all workers involved in work stoppages during July. This dispute be- 
tween the International Woodworkers of America and the B.C. coastal lumber 
industry centres around wages. No progress has been reported towards settle- 
ment. It is reported that a number of injunctions have been issued by British 
Columbia courts prohibiting picketing of property belonging to companies 
affected by the work stoppage. 

The West Coast fishing industry was tied up by a strike which lasted from 
July 25 to August 7 for salmon fishermen, and from July 29 to August 7 for 
cannery workers and tendermen. The strike involved the Fisheries Association 
of B.C. and the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union. Some 3,000 can- 
nery workers, 750 tendermen (who take the fish from the boat to cannery) and 
5,000 salmon fishermen were involved. Fishing operations as such are not within 
the scope of the British Columbia Labour Relations Act and thus not subject 
to the usual conciliation board procedure required before a strike is legal. 
However, a conciliation board was set up in connection with negotiations 
affecting salmon tendermen and cannery workers, and a majority report 
recommended a 4-per-cent pay increase spread over two years. The union 
rejected this recommendation. 

The fishermen went on strike first, followed by a strike of the shore 
workers after a government-conducted strike vote in mid-July. The final terms 
of settlement include a two-year agreement. The new prices for sockeye salmon 
will be 31 cents a pound this year and 32 cents next year, compared with 
28 cents in 1958; for cohoe salmon the prices will be 21 cents a pound this 
year and 22 cents next year, compared with 16 cents last year. The base pay 
for shore workers has been increased by 12 cents an hour this year (retro- 
active to April 16) and 5 cents next year over the minimum of $1.60 an hour 
for men, and by an increase of 10 cents an hour this year and a further 5 cents 
next year over the previous minimum of $1.32 for women. Wage rates ranging 
from $215 to $390 a month for tendermen have been raised by $20 a month 
this year and will be increased by a further $10 next year. The new agreement 
calls for the introduction of a pension plan by April 15, 1960. 

Another important West Coast dispute, between the Structural Steel Asso- 
ciation of British Columbia (the Structural Iron Section of the Building and 
Construction Industries Exchange) and the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, involved a relatively small number 
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of workers but affected a number of construction operations. Two of the 
major issues in the dispute, which began on June 22, were the companies’ 
proposal to bring up to 50 per cent of the work force from Alberta, and the 
proposal to cut travel time for workers in the area immediately outside 
Vancouver. The previous agreement provided that the employer would pay 
regular rates on jobs outside the city of Vancouver, but on jobs within the 
greater Vancouver area would compensate for time spent in travelling from 
the city limits to the job and return. The strike is reported to be approaching 
an end on the basis of a compromise formula on travelling time and an increase 
of at least 57 cents an hour over 27 months on the present base rate of $2.62. 
(This is preliminary information only, the most recent available at the time 
of writing.) 

This dispute has acquired special interest because of the legal proceed- 
ings that developed in connection with it. It is reported that on June 26 
an injunction was issued by a British Columbia court against strike action 
on the Second Narrows Bridge until certain work was completed which 
would put the bridge in a safe condition. It is reported that the union 
withdrew pickets from the bridge but advised members to stay off the job 
until certain safety steps were taken. Early in July a second court order was 
issued ordering the men to return to work on the bridge. Mr. Justice Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court was later quoted as criticizing the union 
for improperly transmitting to the strikers the terms of the court orders. The 
judge said his orders did not affect the strike but were to stop creation of a 
hazard by leaving the bridge in its present condition. Later in July the local 
union was fined $10,000 and three union officials $3,000 each for contempt 
of court. These penalties were imposed by Mr. Justice Manson, who had 
previously issued the injunctions, which, he said in his judgment, the union 
made no honest effort to obey. 

A settlement was reached between the Northland Navigation Company and 
the National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, ending a strike that 
had lasted from June 26 to July 16. This work stoppage also involved a small 
number of workers but tied up a considerable amount of coastal shipping. It 
is reported that the terms of settlement included a 10-per-cent wage boost for 
engineers retroactive to September 1958, plus another 10 per cent in Sep- 
tember 1959. 

The only strike involving a substantial number of workers in eastern 
Canada during July was at the Toronto plant of the John Inglis Company. 
More than 700 workers in this plant, members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, went out on strike on July 14, after rejecting the company’s offer 
that was accepted by workers at the two other John Inglis plants in Scar- 
borough and St..Catharines. The offer included 253 cents an hour over the 
three years of the agreement, and $45 settlement pay. The 254 cents was 
made up of 7 cents an hour each year during the three-year agreement, approxi- 
mately 3 cents an hour for improving the pension plan, and about 13 cents to 
improve the welfare plan. 

Important negotiations have just been completed or are still in progress 
in the men’s clothing and ladies’ garment industries. An agreement was recently 
reached between the Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union representing some 8,000 dressmakers. An 
interesting feature of the agreement is provision for maternity benefits of $50 
in the case of the birth of one child and $75 in the case of the birth of twins. 
In addition to the maternity benefits, dressmakers will also receive weekly 
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sickness benefits of $16 for women and $19 for men instead of the previous $14 
and $17 respectively. Hospital benefits will be raised from $8 to $10 a day 
up to 45 days, and the ceiling for hospital expenses will be increased from $50 
to $75. In Toronto, negotiations affecting 1,000 workers are being conducted 
between the Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and the ILGWU. In Winnipeg, recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board were turned down by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in connection with their negotiations with the 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Western Canada. This industry pro- 
duces chiefly work clothes, sportswear and shirts. 

Negotiations between the Dominion Bridge Company and the United 
Steelworkers of America continue at many locations across the country. Settle- 
ment terms have been conditionally agreed upon with respect to the plants in 
Calgary and Edmonton. The terms include a 7-cent pay increase, providing 
for implementation of the co-operative wage study program with a base rate 
of $1.60 per hour and an increment of 5 cents an hour between job classes. 
Previously, tentative agreement had been reached with respect to the plants 
in Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie. The terms there called for a one-year agree- 
ment with a 4-cent increase from April 16 of this year, plus another 3 cents 
effective from August 16, and establishment of shift premiums of 8 cents and 
9 cents for afternoon and night shifts respectively. The terms of all these nego- 
tiations were accepted by the union on condition that no agreement will be 
signed with the company until settlement has been reached in all plants which 
are currently in negotiation. The company later said that the Toronto and Soo 
proposals would be withdrawn if full acceptance were not forthcoming by 
July 15. The union refused to accept this condition. 

It is reported that agreement has been reached between the Avro Aircraft 
Company of Malton and the International Association of Machinists, providing 
no wage increase at the present time. The agreement continues existing condi- 
tions and wage rates until July 1961, to enable the company to compete advan- 
tageously for production of the new RCAF Lockheed F-104 Starfighter. It is 
reported that there is a clause permitting the agreement to be re-opened in 
the event that the company fails to enter into a contract with the Canadian 
Government for production of the fighter plane. The company, according to 
reports, had earlier asked the union to accept substantial pay cuts in order to 
improve its competitive position. Wages at Avro are now set to range from 
$1.68 to $2.54 an hour with an average of $2.10; the average for de Havilland 
in Toronto, ‘one of the company’s competitors, is $1.87, and that for Canadair 
in Montreal will be $1.97 by October 1. 

Unions representing the non-operating railway employees were preparing 
to submit their demands for revisions to the present collective agreements. 
Under the terms of the present agreement, notice of demands may be served 
after September 1. It has been reported that representatives of the unions 
concerned met in Montreal in the week beginning August 17. The forthcoming 
negotiations are expected to cover approximately 130,000 non-operating rail- 
road workers across Canada. 

The possibility of a strike has emerged in connection with negotiations 
between the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. A federal board of conciliation recently 
reported in connection with this dispute. A key issue has been the railway’s 
request to eliminate the rear-end brakemen on ore trains. This railway operates 
from Sept Iles, Que., to Knob Lake. Most of its work is hauling iron ore. The 
company claimed that the central control system in effect on the railroad relieves 
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the rear brakeman from most of the normal duties that fall to such workers on 
other railroads. The union said that it is far from satisfied that the central 
control system now installed is sufficiently automatic or foolproof to protect 
the crew from human or mechanical failure. The union said that the railway at 
first asked for complete freedom to determine the make-up of a crew, later 
restricted itself to the crew on an ore train, and finally limited its request to 
elimination of brakemen from ore trains, suggesting that this was only the 
beginning of the company’s efforts to eliminate jobs. The union added that 
aside from safety reasons, the rear-end brakeman is productive, and performs 
necessary and essential functions. 

The majority report of the conciliation board suggested that ore trains 
on this railroad can be operated efficiently and safely by a crew consisting 
of an engineer, a conductor, and a head-end brakeman; that in the light of the 
restricted duties of the conductor, the present duties of the rear-end brakeman 
can be performed by the conductor. The report recommended that no workers 
currently employed as rear-end brakemen should lose their employment, and 
that a joint study be made by the employer and the union of the operation of 
the ore trains without rear-end brakemen, with the question subject to re-opening 
by either party and to reconsideration by a second board of conciliation. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding agreements 
in the construction industry 


PART 1—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Atlasmstecl, Welland, Onts, siix.....ccccscct-oceceenosparseaese Cdn. Steel Wkrs. (Ind.) 
AVIOMAimeral te Malton, sOnt.y 4. ccccedccie.-ccsnrsensseteeces Machinists ((AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gemma PCOMTs MOTE aly co fo oeosade<ccacsnccessecearnnsennceee Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal .................:.:c:00 Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont, Shawinigan Falls, Que. ........ cere CCCL-chartered local 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal ...................scccescees Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal ..............0..c008 Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Man. Tel. Wkrs (Ind.) (traffic empl.) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Tel. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Wearicous (various), VANCOUVED | .....::c.:2:2.2c-20000 Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
INOKERern le CtTIC. LOPONtO oe .ccceeccusescenrseincannneaes Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... CLC-chartered local 
Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ........0....:.c...c000 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
[PACINO LESS | VATICOUVER iste ct. cstsoctaoccesecesssesessces Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal ...........cceeeeeeeeee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina ..............::0006 Civil Service Assoc. (Sask.) (CLC) 
Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


PART {l—Negofiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 

Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. .................... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ......... Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GE PRCCUTIC. © VATICOUVED 924) cesceeceocace..pcessooseerossecens Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto ..........:::c0c006 Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cabycoss (Various), VAanCOUVET «......0..s00.-srvsrserere Teamsters (CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw and Gear, Toronto ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


. Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) 
. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ 
. General Electric, Montreal 
. Industries Ltd., New Haven, Ont. ................ 
. Pacific Airlines, Vancouver 
of Edmonton ...... : 
of Edmonton 
y of Edmonton 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. 
Consumers Gas, Toronto 

Consumers Glass, Montreal 
Distillers Corp., Ville Lasalle, Que. ..®............... 
Dom. Bridge, Vancouver 
Dom. Glass, Montreal 
Dom. Steel and Coal, Sydney, N.S. ........0....0...: 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal 
Donohue’ Bros... Clermont; (Queses. eee eee 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto 
Duplate, Canada, Oshawa, Onty a-..202- 
Fraser Co!’s, Cabano; 'QUes) ae. a eee 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria 
Hotel Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver .... 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ................0: 
New Brunswick Telephone, New Brunswick 


Rowntree Co., Toronto 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. \i0.....00-- 
Taverns & Hotels (various), Toronto 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal 


Union 


Stage Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) P 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Bro. of Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Okanagan Fed. of Fruit and Vegetable Wkrs. 
(CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wheat Pool Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .......... 
Aluminum Co. of Can., Kingston, Ont. .............. 
L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec 
Atlas Asbestos, Montreal 
Can. Cement, Montreal 
City of Calgary 


Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Provi- 

dence, Montreal 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. .................... 
Fairey Aviation, .Dartmouth: NiSa te ener 
Ints Harvester. Chatham Ont teen oe 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...................... 
Price’ Bros Kenogani; Oc ene 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ..........0..cccee 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 

Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 

Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 

Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. sei of Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl. 


Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


British Rubber, Lachine; Que: 2.2...c eee 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal 


CLC-chartered local 
Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Pacific Railway (Western Region) Montreal Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) Montreal Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


City. of Calgarywe. se... 3). ae ete 
City, of Hamilton =. 2) eee 
CranesLtdsMontrealeeas =) ee eee 
Dom. Textile, Montgomery, Magog, Sherbrooke, 

Drummondville, Que. 
Dom.) Pextile; s\iontreale eee eee 
Dunlop of Canada, Toronto 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. 


North American Cynamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. .... 
Trans Canada Air Lines (company-wide) 


Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Post Conciliation Bargaining 


Dom; Bridge, Vachine) "Ques 


Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada, 
Waintipes:) ia. 4fst: ae ee eee ee 
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Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 


Company and Location Union 


Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, 
MFIDE OIL OME repeaters ore re nsec Actes ccorsent cei rorcetionns Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.) 


Work Stoppage 


Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 

Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon tendermen) 
Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (fishermen) 

ORM EHS) | POTOMtOM i icces.. ceo nectoy coun cree csandnaateese nee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lumber co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ...........00.0. Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PART I|l—Settlements Reached During July 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


Automobile dealers (various), Vancouver—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
eff. April 1, 1959 covering 600 empl—5% increase (maximum 10¢ an hr.) retroactive to April 1, 
1959, 5% (maximum 10¢ an hr.) eff. April 1, 1960, plus a $3 premium for Saturday work. 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (crafts and services): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 11,000 empl.—$3.75-a-wk. 
increase in top rates for plant employees in larger centres; 4 wks. paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Traffic Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
(telephone operators): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 12,000 empl.—$1.75-a-wk. 
increase in top rates for plant employees in larger centres; 4 wks. paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (clerical empl.): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 8,750 empl.—$1.75-a-wk. 
increase to make $2.50 top rate for clerks in larger centres; 4 wks paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (equipment salesmen): Settlement terms not yet available. 


Cluett, Peabody, Stratford Ont—Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—5% increase for hourly rated empl. and 24% for piece workers eff. Aug. 17, 1959; and 
5% for hourly rated empl. and 24% for piece workers eff. Aug. 17, 1960; work wk. reduced 
from 44 to 42 hrs. eff. Aug. 17, 1960; 3 wks. paid vacation after 15 yrs. (formerly, 3 wks. 
after 20 yrs.); surgical benefits now paid for by company. 


Electric Tamper and Equipment, Montreal—Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement eff. May 1, 1959 covering 550 empl.—5 to 46¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1959, 
and 5¢ May 1, 1960; 2 additional half holidays on the days before Christmas and New Years 
making total of 9. 


Hamilton Cottons, Hamilton, Dundas, Trenton, Ont.—Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
Settlement terms not yet available. 


Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont—WNat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl—4% wage increase eff. Feb. 1, 1959, and 4% Jan. 1, 1960; reduction in 
work wk. from 42 hrs. to 40 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1960. 


Miner Rubber, Granby, Que.—CLC-chartered local: 1-yr. agreement eff. Jan. 1, 1959 
covering 600 empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959 and 3¢-an-hr. during 1960; 
3 wks. paid vacation after 11 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.), and 4 wks. after 25 yrs. 
(formerly no 4 wks. provision). 


Norton Co., Chippewa, Ont—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—7¢-an-hr. general wage increase retroactive to May 21, 1959; sickness and accident 
indemnity increased from $40 to $50 a wk. 


Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement eff. May 1, 
1959 covering 4,000 empl.—3% general wage increase retroactive to May 1, 1959. 


Corrected Report: June Settlement 


Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): $8-a- 
‘month general increase (original report, July issue, page 679: $8-a wk.). 


ig) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Frontier College is Marking 
60th Anniversary This Year 


The Frontier College this year marks its 
60th anniversary. This summer a staff of 
74 labourer-teachers was operating in the 
field, in frontier locations in nine provinces, 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
To the middle of 1959, a total of 91 
teachers had taught railway gangs and 
workers in mining, logging and construction 
camps. 

The labourer-teachers are specially 
trained and selected for their duties. They 
work daily at the same jobs and under the 
same conditions as the men they teach in 
the evenings. No instructor expects or 
receives any special consideration. The 
result is a growing respect and interest 
among the men that could not be earned 
in any other way. 

Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of The Frontier College. 


Commonwealth Meeting Adopts 
Canadian Scholarship Proposal 


The Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence, which met at Oxford, England, from 
July 15 to 29, was highly successful, the 
Canadian delegation has reported. The 
conference agreed to adopt a common- 
wealth scholarship scheme on the lines 
proposed by Canada. The scheme will 
have an objective of 1,000 scholarships at 
any one time, of which Canada will 
provide 250. ° 

Conference discussions on the supply 
and training of teachers centred on the 
shortage of adequate facilities in all com- 
monwealth countries and particularly in the 
less developed areas. In the light of the 
discussions at Oxford, the Canadian dele- 
gation announced that under existing tech- 
nical assistance programs Canada would 
make available about three million dollars 
over the next five years to train teachers 
from other commonwealth countries in 
Canada and to send to those countries 
qualified individual Canadian teachers or 
teams of teachers to assist with the estab- 
lishment or extension of teacher training 
institutions. 

This announcement, together with the 
earlier announcement made jointly by the 
leaders of the Canadian and Indian dele- 
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gations that Canada and India had agreed 
to devote the equivalent of about $10 mil- 
lion in counterpart funds to the develop- 
ment of higher technological and poly- 
technic schools in India, reflects the keen 
interest taken by Canada in the develop- 
ment of teacher training facilities and the 
provision of adequate technical education 
institutions in commonwealth countries. 
Both these indications that Canada is pre- 
pared to provide increased assistance for 
these purposes were extremely well re- 
ceived at the conference. 

The counterpart funds were generated 
through the disposal, by the Government 
of India, of Canadian wheat and other 
commodities, including non-ferrous metals, 
provided by Canada to India under the 
Colombo Plan. 

The extension of the arrangements for 
training teachers in Canada and abroad 
will, of course, be undertaken as part of 
Canada’s existing technical assistance pro- 
gram to which the provincial Departments 
of Education have made a most valuable 
contribution. 

The idea of a Commonwealth Education 
Conference originated at the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference 
held at Montreal in 1958, when Canada 
proposed that in addition to the exchange 
of teachers and students between common- 
wealth countries which took place under 
the Technical Assistance Program of the 
Colombo Plan, there should be exchanges 
at a high educational level to encompass 
the natural and social sciences, law and 
other academic disciplines not normally 
covered by technical assistance. It was 
agreed at Montreal that a conference should 
be held this year in the United Kingdom 
to formulate the scope and detailed ar- 
rangements for a reciprocal scholarship 
scheme and to review the existing arrange- 
ments for commonwealth co-operation in 
all fields of education, particularly with 
respect to the supply and training of 
teachers and facilities for technical and 
scientific education which were known to 
be of particular concern to the under- 
developed countries and territories of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Canadian delegation at Oxford was 
headed by Hon. George Drew, Canadian 
High Commissioner in London, and in- 
cluded Government officials and repre- 
sentatives of Canadian universities. 


CLC Establishes Committee 


On White-Collar Organization 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
established a committee to co-ordinate or- 
ganizing efforts in the white-collar field. 
Joe MacKenzie, CLC Director of Organi- 
zation, is chairman of the committee. 

The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of 20 CLC-affiliated unions with 
members in white-collar occupations, and 
is intended to be a clearing house for in- 
formation on the extent of organization, 
trends in bargaining and wage and salary 
data in the field. 

Potential eligible union membership of 
white-collar workers in Canada is estimated 
at more than 500,000. Only about 10 per 
cent of this total is at present organized 
in the trade union movement. 


Electronic Computers Creating 


Better Paid Office Positions 


New office jobs that are better paid and 
require more skill and training than many 
other clerical posts are being created by 
the use of electronic computers and related 
equipment, according to a bulletin, Auto- 
mation and Employment Opportunities for 
Officeworkers, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. New occupations 
mentioned include: methods analyst, pro- 
grammer, computer console operator, and 
card-tape converter operator. 

In the long run, the remarkable growth 
in the numbers of clerical workers, which 
in the United States has brought the pro- 
portion of such workers from one in twenty 
in 1910 to one in eight in 1950, is sure to 
be restricted by the use of electronic com- 
puters, the Bureau says. In general, clerks 
employed in routine and repetitive work 
are most likely to be unfavourably affected 
by office automation. 

Those doing work which requires the use 
of considerable judgment or contact with 
other people, e.g., secretaries, receptionists, 
claim clerks, complaint clerks, and bill col- 
lectors, are least likely to be displaced. 
Another large occupation not likely to be 
much affected is that of stenographer. 

The greatest progress in the introduction 
of electronic date-processing equipment is 
being made, the Bureau says, in large organ- 
izations, especially in those whose em- 
ployees include a high proportion of cler- 
ical workers. So far government agencies, 
insurance companies, and public utilities 
have been among the leading users of elec- 
tronic computing systems; but banks are 
expected to become important users in the 
future. 


Canada’s Colombo Plan Donations 
Reach Total of $230 Million 


During the fiscal year 1958-59 Canada 
contributed $35,000,000 for aid in develop- 
ment and technical assistance under the 
Colombo Plan, bringing her total contribu- 
tion up to March 31, 1959, to more than 
$230,000,000, the Department of External 
Affairs has announced. This was in addi- 
tion to contributions to numerous programs 
carried out under United Nations auspices. 

In addition to aid in India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon given under the Plan, Canada made 
special grants of wheat and flour aggregat- 
ing $28,500,000 to these three countries 
between January 1, 1958 and March 31, 
1959. During the same period she also 
made loans amounting to $35,000,000 to 
countries in the Colombo Plan area to 
finance the purchase of wheat and flour to 
meet food shortages, bringing the total of 
special grants and loans for wheat and 
flour, over and above contributions to the 
Colombo Plan, to $70,000,000. 

At the Commonwealth Trade and Econ- 
omic Conference in Montreal, Canada 
announced an increase from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in her annual contribution to 
the Colombo Plan over the next three 
years. A $10,000,000 program of economic 
assistance to the West Indies over the next 
five years, and a $500,000 technical assist- 
ance program for Commonwealth coun- 
tries in Africa and elsewhere which are not 
covered by the Colombo Plan or the West 
Indies program were also announced. 


Was Organizer of Co-operative 
Movement, Msgr. Coady Dies 


A noted co-operative leader, Msgr. Moses 
M. Coady, Ph.D., D.D., whose guidance is 
credited with helping thousands in the 
Maritime Provinces out of the economic 
depression of the 1930’s, died last month at 
Antigonish, N.S. He was 77. 

In 1927 Msgr. Coady presented a co-op- 
erative organization plan for Nova Scotia 
fishermen to a federal Royal Commission. 
Later he was asked to implement this plan 
and in doing so organized 40,000 fishermen 
in a period of ten months. 

Msgr. Coady’s simple techniques for com- 
munity self-help became known as the 
Antigonish Movement and spread to Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean area and South 
America. 

He had retired in 1952 from the director- 
ship of the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University, a post he had 
held since 1948. Before joining the Uni- 
versity, he reorganized the Nova Scotia 
Teachers Union. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Plan Campaign against Imports 


Plans for an intensive campaign against 
imports of clothing coming into Canadian 
and American markets were discussed at a 
meeting in Montreal last month of the 
executive board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. A national health 
plan for the United States and the tendency 
for employment in the clothing industry 
to diminish were among the other topics 
considered. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, President of the union, 
explained that the fight against imports will 
be directed mainly against those from 
Japan and Hong Kong, which are said to 
have increased 800 per cent in the last 15 
years. He proposed “corrective” action in 
Canada and the United States by way of 
exerting pressure on the federal Govern- 
ment and by persuading the public not to 
buy these imported goods. 


10 Cents an Hour 


Mr. Potofsky asserted that wages in the 
countries exporting to Canada are equal 
to 10 cents an hour, and that output was 
“often the product of homework”. 

President Potofsky expressed the view 
that organized labour in the United States 
is in favour of Government-helped hospital 
plans. He said that the cost of medical, 
surgical and hospital care has become pro- 
hibitive for large sections of the popula- 
tion, and is still rising. “Some form of 
government aid has become necessary,” he 
asserted. 

About 50 delegates attended the meeting, 
and these included: Hyman Reiff, Manager, 
Montreal Joint Board; Sol Spivak, Manager, 
Toronto Joint Board; Joseph James, Winni- 
peg; and Saul Linds, Associate Manager 
of the Montreal Joint Board. 


Leather Goods Workers Plan 


Organizing Drive in Canada 


A fund of $150,000 has been set aside 
for organizational purposes in Canada, it 
was announced at a meeting in Montreal 
last month of the general executive board 
of the International Leather Goods, Plastics 
and Novelty Workers Union. The an- 
nouncement was made by Norman Zukow- 
sky, President of the Union. 

The Union has about 45,000 members, 
of whom slightly more than 1,000 are in 
Canada, in Montreal and Toronto locals. 

An increase in the per capita levy will 
be sought at next year’s international con- 
vention to meet the cost of the intensified 


organizing campaign in Canada and the 
United States. 
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The importance of uniform contract 
standards regarding wage and working con- 
ditions was agreed upon at the meeting. 
One of the main aims of the union will be 
the attainment of a 35-hour week, instead 
of the present 374-hour one. Uniformity 
will also be sought in wages and in health, 
welfare and pension benefits. 


Apparel Trades Department 

The Union wants needle trades unions: 
to join it in forming an apparel trades de- 
partment of the AFL-CIO. The purpose 
of establishing such a department would 
be to co-ordinate organizing, to develop a 
joint union label and to promote the sale 
of union-made goods, to stimulate demand 
for apparel goods designed and manufac- 
tured in Canada and the United States, 
and to plan the training and assimilation of 
new immigrants, many of whom enter the 
needle trades industries. 

A jurisdictional dispute with the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men was to be submitted to President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO at an 
executive meeting in Pennsylvania this 
month, it was decided. If no settlement 
is reached it will be taken to the AFL-CIO 
convention in September. 


The Leather Goods Union asserts its 
right to bargain for a group of workers, 
former members of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union, over whom 
it claims to have exclusive jurisdiction but 
who now belong to the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. The Meat 
Cutters absorbed the Fur and Leather 
Workers in 1955, after the latter was ex- 
pelled from the CIO and the CCL. 


Steelworkers’ Meeting Outlines 
Collective Bargaining Objectives 


General wage increases were advocated 
by the United Steelworkers as a leading 
collective bargaining objective in Canada 
this year, at the union’s two-day national 
policy conference in Toronto attended by 
307 delegates representing nearly 300 locals 
across the country. 

The new policy target is for “general 
wage increases that take into account the 
close relationship between Canadian and 
American price policies in the steel manu- 
facturing and mining industries’. The 
union argued that the price policies “prove 
that Canadian wages can be at least equal 
to the wages paid in similar American 
industries”. 


Other aims approved by the conference 
included: higher shift premiums, better 
incentive rates, a 40-hour work week across 
Canada, nine paid statutory holidays, 
longer paid vacations, and severance pay. 
The importance of extending fringe benefits 
in contract negotiations was emphasized in 
the discussions. 

The delegates asked for changes in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide 
bigger benefits, elimination of the waiting 
period, and provision for universal cover- 
age regardless of earnings. 

In addressing the conference, Canadian 
Director William Mahoney, charged Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker with accepting man- 
agement’s point of view that wage increases 
cause inflation, without making an inde- 
pendent investigation of the facts. (An 
investigation into steel prices had earlier 
been urged by the union.) 


Operative Potters Convene 
In Canada for First Time 


The 65th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
held in Montreal early in July, was the first 
the union had ever held in Canada. About 
250 delegates attended. 

Head officers of the union, elected last 
May by secret referendum ballot, were 
installed during the convention. L. E. 
Wheatley and Charles F. Jordan were 
re-elected President and Secretary-Treasurer 
respectively. 

The Brotherhood, with locals at Joliette, 
St. Jean, Quebec City, Toronto and New 
Westminster, has close to 1,000 members 
in Canada 


Canadian Co-operatives Report 
Gains in Assets and Business 


Canadian co-operatives reported gains in 
total assets, members’ equity and total 
volume of business during the crop year 
ended July 31, 1958, it was reported by 
the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in its 27th annual summary 
of the operations of co-operative associa- 
tions in Canada, Co-operation in Canada, 
1958. 

No Membership Gain 


While gains indicative of continued 
growth were reported on all fronts except 
membership, these gains were generally 
small on a percentage basis to the size of 
the co-operative movement in Canada. 

The total volume of business done by 
marketing, purchasing, fishermen’s and 
service co-operatives for the year was 


$1,244,558,000. This was an increase of 
$92 million over the previous year and 
represented a new high for total co-oper- 
ative business. A total of 2,002 marketing 
and purchasing co-operatives, 94 per cent 
of the known co-operatives in these cate- 
gories, reported business of $1,208,455,000 
for the 12-month period. 

The sales volume of farm products 
marketed through co-operatives amounted 
to $895 million, an increase of $77.7 mil- 
lion over the previous year’s figure. All 
provinces reported increases in the total 
value of farm products marketed. Co-op- 
eratives marketed about 33 per cent of all 
agricultural products entering commercial 
trade in Canada during the year. 

Sales in merchandise and farm supplies 
advanced to $296 million in the year, an 
increase of $13 million over the previous 
year’s sales. 

Total assets of marketing and purchasing 
co-operatives increased from $481.9 million 
a year earlier to $506.8 million, a gain of 
5S per cent. 

Fishermen’s co-operatives reported a 
general increase in business during the 
year. The value of fish marketed increased 
from $17.4 million to $19.5 million. 


U.S. Department of Labour Given 


Full Control over Job Statistics 


Effective July 1, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor took over sole responsibility 
for employment statistics, under a new 
plan designed to improve federal statistical 
services. 

The Department will publish all figures 
on employment, including all labour force 
data, nonfarm employment based on payroll 
reports, and unemployment insurance claims. 

Labour force statistics will be collected 
and tabulated for the Department by the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of the 
Census. 

The Labor Department will continue to 
collect figures on employment and labour 
requirements in the construction industry. 

All other phases of the construction indus- 
try, including data on housing starts and 
dollar volume of construction activity, are 
to be transferred to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Previously, the responsibility for employ- 
ment statistics was split between the two 
Departments. In Canada, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisics conducts the monthly 
labour force survey, the National Employ- 
ment Service compiles statistics on unem- 
ployment insurance claimants and job 
applicants. 
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Nonfarm Canadians’ Income 
Averaged $4,269 in 1957 


Average income of nonfarm families and 
unattached individuals in 1957 was $4,269, 
an increase of approximately 11 per cent 
over 1955 and 34 per cent over the 1951 
average income of $3,185, according to data 
collected from a sample survey, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced 
last month. 

Some price increases occurred during this 
period so that the increase in real income 
between 1951 and 1957 was approximately 
20 per cent. 

Approximately a quarter of families and 
unattached individuals had incomes below 
$2,000, almost half had incomes of $2,000 
to $5,000, and the remaining quarter had 
incomes of $5,000 and over. 

For families only, ie., excluding unat- 
tached individuals, slightly more than a 
fifth had incomes below $2,500 and slightly 
more than a third had incomes exceeding 
$5,000. 


First-Quarter Farm Cash Income 
Highest Total Yet Recorded 


Farm cash income in the first quarter 
of 1959 from the sale of farm products 
and participation payments on the previous 
year’s grain crop was estimated at $625,000,- 
000, the highest first-quarter estimate 
recorded to date and 6 per cent larger than 
last year’s first-quarter total of $613,000,- 
000, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Earlier, DBS reported that the net income 
of Canadian farmers (excluding New- 
foundland) from farming operations was 
an estimated $1.3 billion in 1958, up 20 
per cent from the 1957 estimate of $1.1 
billion and approximately the same as the 
five-year (1953-57) average. 


Trace Changes in Buying Habits 
Of U.S. Urban Workers’ Families 


United States urban workers and their 
families now have “remarkably higher” 
living standards than in earlier times, it is 
said in a new book, published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, that traces changes 
in American city workers’ buying habits. 

The publication, How American Buying 
Habits Change, summarizes and analyzes 
findings from six major surveys conducted 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the period since 1875. 

The study shows that the buying power 
of wages and salaries of average city work- 
ers, in terms of constant buying power 
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dollars, is roughly three times as great as 
it was at the beginning of this century. 
This comparison does not include the added 
income not in the form of cash. from 
today’s fringe benefits, such as sick leave, 
paid vacations, and hospitalization. 

The new publication may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., price $1. 


Average Fringe Benefit Cost 
$700 per Employee per Year 


The average outlay for fringe benefits 
by 108 Canadian companies in a variety of 
industries in 1957 was 16.4 per cent of 
payroll or $701 per employee per year, 
it is reported in Fringe Benefit Costs in 
Canada—1957, No. 4 in the series of 
studies in industrial relations published by 
Industrial Relations Counselors Service, 
Inc., Toronto. 

As in 1953, the survey showed no signi- 
ficant relationship between fringe benefit 
costs and size of company. 

The 108 companies participating in the 
survey had a total of 537,653 employees. 
The companies reported their fringe benefit 
outlays for paid vacations, paid holidays, 
other paid time off (for family deaths, jury 
duty, etc.), pension plans, welfare plans 
(group life, medical, sick pay, etc.), sever- 
ance and termination plans, saving and 
thrift plans, non-cash benefits other than 
pension and welfare plans (free lodging, 
recreational projects, etc.), unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
old age security. 

Other findings of the study were: 

—Four major types of fringe benefits— 
paid vacations, paid holidays, pension plans 
and welfare plans—were in effect in all 
or nearly all of the 108 companies sur- 
veyed. Unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation were, of course, also 
in force in all companies since they are 
required by law throughout Canada. Also, 
payments under the Old Age Security Act 
are required from all companies. 

—Average outlays for fringe benefits by 
industry ranged from 13.1 per cent of 
payroll in textile mill products to 22.2 per 
cent in food, beverages and tobacco. Among 
individual companies within most industry 
groups there was an equal or even greater 
variation in fringe benefit costs. 

—tThe largest items of fringe benefit costs 
were employer contributions to private pen- 
sion plans and the costs of vacation pay, 
each averaging 3.9 per cent of payroll, 
followed by outlay for holidays, amounting 
to 2.7 per cent of payroll, and payments 
for welfare plans, at 2.1 per cent of payroll. 


—For pension plans, costs (an average 
of 3.9 per cent for all companies) varied 
widely between industry groups, from 2.2 
per cent in trade to 7.1 per cent in finance 
and insurance. 


—Outlays for welfare plans also showed 
a wide variation, from 0.4 per cent in finance 
and insurance to 3.3 per cent in public 
utilities. The average outlay for welfare 
plans in all companies was 2.1 per cent. 


—Of those benefits required by compul- 
sory or minimum legislation, workmen’s 
compensation showed more moderate inter- 
industry variations—less than 0.05 in finance 
and insurance to 0.9 per cent in iron and 
steel, metal products and machinery. The 
average for all companies was 0.5 per cent. 

—Employers’ compulsory liability under 
the Old Age Security Act is assessed at 2 
per cent of corporate taxable income. Total 
outlay averaged for all 108 companies was 
0.8 per cent of payroll, ranging from 0.1 
per cent in textile mill products and trans- 
portation to 1.6 per cent in petroleum pro- 
ducts. 


—Premium pay for time worked—the 
principal wage supplement outside of fringe 
benefits—averaged 3.2 per cent of payroll 
in the manufacturing companies surveyed, 
and 5.2 per cent in public utility companies. 
In non-manufacturing industries, either it 
was not the practice to pay premium com- 
pensation, or separate data for premium 
pay were not available. 


—Employer payments for pension and 
other benefit plans were 4.0 per cent of 
payroll or $168 per employee for pension 
plans, 2.1 per cent of payroll or $89 per 
employee for welfare plans (including 
premiums for group life, hospitalization, 
surgical, medical care and sick pay insur- 
ance). 

Comparing the years 1953 and 1957 on 
the basis of data received from the 72 com- 
panies participating in both studies, the 
average total employer outlay for fringe 
benefits rose, as a percentage of payroll, 
from 15.3 to 15.8, and in dollars per em- 
ployee, from $530 to $673. 

Comparison of costs reported in this 
study with those in a similar study of fringe 
benefit costs by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1957 indicates that 
total outlay for fringe benefits in Canada 
and the United States did not differ sub- 
stantially with respect to the major fringe 
benefits, the report says. 

The report was the second such study by 
the organization, the first being for 1953. 
The organization now plans to publish 
similar reports every second year. 


Copies of the report are available from 
Industrial Relations Counselors Service, 
Inc., 85 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, 
at $5.00 each. 


Most U.S. Collective Agreements 
Provide for Shift Differentials 


More than 90 per cent of major collec- 
tive agreements in the United States include 
provisions for extra pay or shorter hours 
for persons engaged on night work, and a 
growing number call for both. 

More than half of all second-shift workers 
receive differentials of 8 cents an hour or 
higher, according to the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research publication, Collective 
Bargaining Report. More than a third get 
premium pay of 10 cents an hour or more. 

For workers on the third shift, the rate 
is 12 cents an hour or 10 per cent—the 
latter for those whose differential is on a 
percentage basis—and is by far the most 
common in contracts covering 1,000 or 
more workers. 


New Booklet Assembles Laws 
Applicable to Pension Plans 


A booklet that deals with the way in 
which the tax laws of the Dominion, Que- 
bec and Ontario bear on the operation of 
employee pension plans has recently been 
published by The Wyatt Company, actuaries 
and employee benefit consultants, Ottawa 
and Toronto. The booklet, The Law and 
Regulations affecting Employee Pension 
Plans, Canada, Quebec, Ontario, may be 
obtained from the company without charge. 

The booklet assembles, for the first time, 
the various laws and regulations, both 
federal and provincial, that are applicable 
in the operation of pension plans, and is 
aimed at assisting employers to operate in 
accordance with the legal requirements. 

The pamphlet, which is in the form of 
question and answer, explains what con- 
stitutes a “registered pension plan” and 
describes the regulations regarding employer 
and employee contributions for past and 
future service, terminal funding, taxation 
of pension benefits, and the appointment of 
beneficiaries under provincial laws. The 
effect of estate and succession duty acts on 
pension plans, and restrictions on the invest- 
ment of pension fund monies are also dealt 
with. 

The author of the pamphlet, John S. 
Forsyth, Canadian Manager of the Com- 
pany, was formerly employed in the Legal 
Branch, Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, and later was Director 
of the Pension Fund Branch of that Depart- 
ment. 
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Quebec Signs Agreement under 


Unemployment Assistance Act 


All provinces are now under the federal- 
provincial unemployment relief scheme. The 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
announced in the Commons on July 4 that 
on July 1 Quebec, the last province to do 
so, had signed an agreement to enter the 
plan (see page 803). 

The agreement is the standard one 
between the federal Government and the 
provinces; and while it took effect on July 
1, Quebec, like the other signatory prov- 
inces, will be able retroactively to draw 
contributions from the federal treasury in 
connection with relief payments going back 
to July 1, 1958. 

The Unemployment Assistance Act, passed 
at the 1956 Session of Parliament (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1569), authorizes the federal 
Government to enter into agreements with 
the provincial governments to provide for 
contributions to be made out of the federal 
treasury for local unemployment assistance 
costs. Under the Act, federal contributions 
may not exceed 50 per cent of the unem- 
ployment assistance. costs provided under 
the agreement in the province concerned. 

Under the memorandum of agreement 
appended to the legislation, for all provinces 
except Nova Scotia, federal aid was to be 
given when the number of unemployed and 
their dependents exceeds .45 per cent of 
the population of the province. In Nova 
Scotia, because of particular circumstances 
prevailing in the province, federal assistance 
was to be given when the unemployment 
figure exceeded .30 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

An amendment to the Act, passed in 
December 1957, repealed the requirement 
that federal reimbursements might be made 
only with respect of aid to recipients in 
excess of .45 per cent of the provincial 
population, with effect January 1, 1958 
(L.G., April, p. 373). The federal Govern- 
ment now pays to provinces which have 
signed agreements under the Act 50 per 
cent of the total costs of assistance to the 
needy unemployed, with some exclusions, 
such as aid to recipients of mothers’ allow- 
ances and certain other costs. 


Nfld. Federation’s Convention 


Attacks Province’s Labour Laws 


Criticism of Newfoundland’s recent con- 
troversial labour legislation was voiced at 
the 23rd annual convention of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, held in 
Corner Brook last month. Some 100 dele- 
gates attended. 
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Federation President Larry Daley charged 
that the Government had made an “unsuc- 
cessful” attempt to divide organized labour. 

The Federation proposed formation of a 
union—‘“not a federation”—of fishermen; 
a producer’s board, owned and controlled 
by fishermen, to sell all cured and salt fish; 
government price supports and subsidies; 
producers co-operatives to secure salt and 
bait supplies, bait facilities, community 
stages, stores and curing facilities; and 
producer-owned curing plants. 

President Daley said the existing New- 
foundland Federation of Fishermen, an 
unaffiliated organization with a _ present 
membership of about 8,100, was “politically 
dominated”. Secretary of the union is 
C. Max Lane, a member of the provincial 
Legislature who was named President of 
the Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods- 
Workers that was formed by the Govern- 
ment on decertification of the International 
Woodworkers of America (L.G., April, p. 
360). 

The convention discussed a _ resolution 
calling for a committee to study charges 
that certain Grand Falls paper mill unions 
“publicly supported certain companies and 
the provincial Government in an attempt to 
oust other affiliated unions from _ their 
legally established bargaining position and 
from the. province”. 


Another resolution called for the removal 
of a constitutional barrier against discussion 
of “partisan political” matters. Others pro- 
posed that the Federation disassociate itself 
from all political parties in Canada, not 
affiliate with any political parties in Canada, 
and initiate a political education program 
to acquaint affiliated unions with the “intent 
and purposes of the CLC resolution” on a 
new political party for Canada and to bring 
to their members a “political awareness”. 


Britain’s Ministry of Labour 
Publishes 1958 Annual Report 


The number of persons in civil employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom diminished 
by more than 250,000 as a result of reduced 
demand in many industries, according to 
the Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service for 1958, 
which was published recently. 


Unemployment rose throughout the year, 
the November total of 536,000 representing 
2.4 per cent of the estimated total number 
of employees. There was a slight improve- 
ment in December. The average number 
registered as unemployed was 457,000 com- 
pared with an average of 313,000 for 1957, 
the report says. 


Unemployment among the disabled in- 
creased much less sharply than among the 
able-bodied. 

Unemployment was accentuated by the 
larger numbers of boys and girls reaching 
school-leaving age and by the considerable 
numbers of men leaving the armed forces, 
while at the same time 20,000 fewer men 
were posted under the National Service Acts 
than in 1957, 

“In many cases employers took the 
Ministry into their confidence when con- 
templating reductions in the size of their 
labour force, and the Department was able 
to give advice and to assist in the handling 
of redundancy problems by arranging for 
the Employment Exchange staffs to inter- 
view the workers affected before their 
notices expired and thus speed up the pro- 
cess of finding alternative employment for 
them,” the report states. 

“In addition, training and _ industrial 
rehabilitation helped to fit people for em- 
ployment in industry, commerce and the 
professions... About 89 per cent of those 
who completed vocational training courses 
were found employment in the occupations 
for which they had been trained.” 


Some firms affected by the trade recession, 
according to the report, “resorted to short- 
time working rather than a reduction in the 
number of workers. The numbers on short- 
time more than doubled. Overtime was at 
a considerably lower level than in 1957.” 


The report states that there was no sub- 
stantial change in the number of industrial 
disputes compared with preceding years. 

Weekly wage rates increased by about 34 
per cent, compared with 54 per cent in 
1957. Nearly 11,250,000 wage-earners had 
their weekly rates of wages increased and 
about 339,000 had their normal weekly 
hours of work reduced. In 1957, the corre- 
sponding numbers were 12,333,000 and 
434,000. 

The report states that most wage claims 
were settled by direct negotiation between 
the parties or through the voluntary negotiat- 
ing machinery of the industry concerned. 
However, many disputing parties sought the 
help of the Ministry’s conciliation officers. 


Find British Workers on Holiday 
For One Third of Each Year 


Most persons in British industry, accord- 
ing to a survey published in London 
recently, work during two thirds of each 
year and spend the other third on vacation. 

The survey, conducted by the Industrial 
Welfare Society, showed that in addition to 
104 work-free days created by the almost 
universal application of the five-day week, 
the vast majority of British workers receive 
10 working days paid vacation and six 
statutory holidays. 

It was also established that fewer than 
one in a hundred British industrial com- 
panies now offer less than two weeks’ 
annual vacation. 


Items of Interest to Labour from House of Commons 


June 30—Bill C-68 to amend the Mari- 
time Coal Production Assistance Act given 
first reading. The amendment extends the 
application of the Act to all parts of 
Canada, increases the total amount of loans 
that may be made from 10 to 20 million 
dollars, extends the time limit by five years 
to October 31, 1964, and increases the 
amount that may be loaned to one operator 
from $7,500,000 to $12,000,000. 

July 2—Winter Works Program next fall 
and winter will be announced to the House 
when the Government thinks such a pro- 
gram is necessary, the Minister of Labour 
replied to question. 

Announcement respecting salary  in- 
creases for civil servants will be made 
“when the proper time comes,” the Min- 
ister of Finance said in answer to a 
question. 

July 3—Disallowance of Newfoundland 
labour ‘legislation is receiving continuing 
consideration, the Prime Minister told a 


questioner, reminding him that the constitu- 
tion sets a period within which a decision 
must be made, and assuring him that the 
constitutional requirements will be met. 

July 4—Unemployment Assistance Act 
is in effect in all 10 provinces following the 
signing of an agreement on July 1 between 
the federal Government and the Province 
of Quebec, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare announced. 

July 6—Legislation based on the Clark 
report on old age pensions will not be 
introduced at the present session, the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare in- 
formed a questioner. 

Bill C-68 to amend the Maritime Coal 
Production Assistance Act given second 
reading: consideration in committee begun. 
During the debate on the motion for second 
reading, the Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys said that co-ordination be- 
tween the new National Energy Board and 
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the “long-established” Dominion Coal 
Board will be studied in the next few 
years. 

July 7—Third reading given Bill C-68 
to amend the Maritime Coal Production 
Assistance Act. 

Agreement on a hospital insurance plan 
has been reached between Prince Edward 
Island and the federal Government, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
announced. 


Intention to insert a clause in Bill C-59 
(to amend the Combines Investigation Act) 
to the effect that the anti-combines legisla- 
tion shall not apply to arrangement be- 
tween fishermen or associations of fisher- 
men and persons or associations engaged 
in the buying or processing of fish in British 
Columbia from January 1, 1959 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 was announced by the Minister 
of Justice. (See L.G., July p. 675). 


July 8—Principle of production sharing 
with United States firms in connection 
with the manufacture of the F-104G has 
been accepted by the U.S. firms, the Min- 
ister of Defence Production said when in- 
troducing his Department’s estimates. 

Royal assent given, among others to the 
act to make provision for the reduction of 
certain class and commodity rates on 
freight traffic and the act to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


July 9—Bill C-70 to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code including the clause exempting until 
the end of 1960 arrangements between fish- 
ermen and fisheries associations in British 
Columbia given first reading. 

Report from Civil Service Commission 
concerning salary increases for civil ser- 
vants was received by Government the 
Minister of Finance reported, but he did 
not regard it as a final submission. 

Royal Commission on Freight Rates in- 
tends to begin hearings in early September, 
the Minister of Transport announces in an 
answer to a question. 


July 10—Between 135,000 and 140,000 
housing starts will be made in Canada this 
year, the Minister of Public Works pre- 
dicted. He had been asked when the Gov- 
ernment intended, in view of the decline in 
starts, to make direct loans to builders; 
he said he couldn’t make an announcement 
at that time. 

Report of Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads will not be “very long delayed,” 
the Prime Minister told a questioner. 


July 11—No portion of the subvention 
payable to the Northland Navigation Com- 
pany is being “used to finance the activities 
of gangsters and racketeers in their attempt 
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to destroy a legitimate and responsible 
union which is the certified bargaining agent 
for certain employees of the company,” the 
Minister of Transport assured a questioner. 


July 14—Because unemployment figures 
are still decreasing appreciably, the Gov- 
ernment is hoping that it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat this winter the Winter Works 
Program of the 1958-1959 winter, the Min- 
ister of Labour told a questioner. 


Payment of $560,000, representing 20 
per cent of the purchase price of 
$2,800,000, has been received in respect 
of the sale of the Canadian’ National (West 
Indies )Steamships fleet, the Minister of 
Transport advised a questioner. 


Ratification of the U.N. Convention on 
the nationality of married women approved. 


July 16—Report of Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads will be ready by mid- 
September, according to the chairman of 
the Commission, the Prime Minister said. 


July 17—Consultation will be held at all 
times with labour organizations concerning 
appointments to certain government com- 
missions “but consultation does not mean 
determination,” the Prime Minister said in 
reporting on a meeting with Canadian 
Labour Congress officers. “Consultation 
means consideration of the suggestions 
made but does not imply a determination 
of the issue by reason of the names 
suggested.” 


Nova Scotia miners who were laid off 
because of a breakdown at their place of 
employment received unemployment insur- 
ance benefits if they were eligible under the 
Act to do so, the Minister of Labour in- 
formed a questioner. 


Settlement of strike involving the North- 
land Navigation Company Limited and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
announced by the Minister of Labour. 


July 18—Draft bill on human rights will 
be introduced at the next session of Parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister asserts, and after in- 
troduction, discussion and second reading 
it will be submitted to a joint committee 
of both houses to study the terminology of 
the bill. 

Bill C-70 to amend the Combines In- 
vestigation Act read the second and third 
times and passed. 

Royal assent given to the amendment to 
the Maritime Coal Production Assistance 
Act, the act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Energy Board, and the 
act to amend the Combines Investigation 
Act. 


Second Session of Twenty-Fourth Parlia- 
ment prorogued. 


A6th Convention, International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, awarded Association’s highest honour, 
the Citation of Merit, for his contributions to Canada’s National Employment 


Service. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
received the highest honour given by the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, on June 23 in Boston, 
Mass. 

The award, the Association’s Citation of 
Merit, was presented during the opening 
session of the 46th annual convention of 
the IAPES in recognition of Mr. Starr’s 
contributions to Canada’s National Employ- 
ment Service. Alan L. Tosland, Assistant 
Director of the NES and a member of the 
IAPES executive board, made the presenta- 
tion, 

The convention was attended by dele- 
gates from Egypt, Ghana, Indonesia, Japan, 
Pakistan, Peru and the Philippine Islands 
in addition to Canada and the United 
States. 

Soon after he was appointed Minister of 
Labour two years ago, his nomination 
pointed out, Mr. Starr announced his in- 
tention of seeing that the National Employ- 
ment Service “fulfilled its proper function” 
and asked the Unemployment Insurance 
‘Commission to develop a program “to 
strengthen and improve” employment 
operations. 

“Such problems as the difficulty people 
past 40 have in getting employment, re- 
habilitation and employment of the dis- 
abled, discrimination in employment, and 
unemployment resulting from cold weather 
‘in the winter have concerned me,” he said 
cat that time. 

The program which resulted included in- 
creases in staff, stepped-up employer rela- 
‘tions and publicity, area schools and con- 
ferences for employment personnel, in- 
creased use of testing facilities for screen- 
‘ng job applicants, and other activities. 

The Minister called a nation-wide con- 
ference in Ottawa last July to study 
«Canada’s annual problem of winter unem- 
ployment, with representatives of industry, 
labour, trade and commerce and many 
national organizations in attendance, the 
nomination stated. 

The conference received national publi- 
-city, resulted in greater public awareness 
-of the causes of unemployment, and 
‘brought pledges from many in influential 
“positions that all possible efforts would be 
made to support a winter employment 
«campaign. 


Canadian delegates participate in convention forums and workshops 


Mr. Starr was instrumental in securing 
the adoption of a Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program which had created more 
than 40,000 jobs by the end of April with 
resulting improved morale, greater response 
to the efforts of the Employment Service 
and the most productive winter employ- 
ment campaign of any staged to date it 
was pointed out. 


Hamilton Baird 


There is a trend in both Canada and the 
United Sfates towards a uniform standard 
for judging unemployment benefit claims 
namely “if a man is out of work he should 
be paid,” Hamilton Baird, Moncton, told 
the delegates. 

Mr. Baird, who is Atlantic Regional In- 
surance Officer for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, described the emer- 
gence of the uniform standard as a by- 
product of what he called “the redistribu- 
tion of the wealth in our two countries”. 
It is happening “whether we like it or not,” 
he added. 


A. L. Tosland 
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President Harry Van Brunt Cleft) 


sl 


introduces Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 


of Labour, who holds the Association’s Citation of Merit that he received at the 


convention. 


He described Canada’s centralized system 
of judging unemployment claims and said 
the country had virtually adopted the uni- 
form standard. “It seems qualification 
enough,” he said, “that if a man is out of 
work he be paid something to enable him 
to keep his family going.” 

His remarks were made during a work- 
shop session on “Benefit Payments and 
Non-Monetary Claims Examining”. 


Co-ordinating for Employment Security 


William Thomson, 
National Employment Service, during a 
forum, “Co-ordinating for Employment 
Security,” outlined the operations of the 
NES and its more recent accomplishments 
and progress toward a more effective and 
better integrated program. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, the forum 
moderator, saw immobility of displaced 
workers as a major economic problem. He 
said schools should be kept aware of labour 
market changes and that employment secur- 
ity offices should co-operate with industrial 
development groups and with industry 
itself. 

Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Assistant 
Director for Manpower, U.S. Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, and Dr. 
William H. Miernyk, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Director of the Bureau of 
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Director of the 


The presentation was made by A. L. Tosland, Assistant Director, NES. 


Business and Economic Research at North- 


eastern University, Boston, shared the 
forum. 
Mr. Keenan suggested that results of 


skill surveys be made known to schools and 
employers of the areas concerned for plan- 
ning purposes and prodded employment 
security personnel to keep pace with 
stepped-up demands for top-level technical 
workers. Dr. Miernyk saw chronic, local- 
ized unemployment as a major economic 
problem, suggested that employment secur- 
ity offices furnish applicants with informa- 
tion about jobs outside their own areas, 
and advised stepped-up efforts to place 
older workers and greater use of aptitude 
testing. 

S. B. O’Brien, Staff Training Division, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, took 
part in a session on “Flexibility of Regula- 
tions and Procedures to Meet Changes in 
Local Economic Conditions”. 


Development of Manpower 


The development of manpower to its 
greatest potential received repeated em- 
phasis during the convention, the theme of 
which was “Economic Security through 
Employment Security.” 

Survival of the free way of life in the 
United States depends on more than 
defence, Newell Brown, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, told the convention. 


Members of the forum, ‘‘Co-ordinating for Employment Security,” at the 46th annual 
convention of the IAPES (left to right): William Thomson, Director, National 
Employment Service; Dr. William R. Miernyk, Director, Bureau of Business and 
Economie Research, Northeastern University, Boston; Robert C. Goodwin, Director, 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, forum moderator; and Edward L. Keenan, 
Assistant Director for Manpower, U.S. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


He predicted that “explosion of the world 
population” between now and the year 
2000 would bring mounting and dangerous 
pressures to all free-societies. 

“One of the ways to meet the pressures 
is to take every possible step to be sure 
that maximum use is made of the human 
resources of the country .. . 

“In my judgment, unless we conclusively 
and conscientiously go after this objective, 
the possibility that this country will con- 
tinue to exist as we know it seems to be 
pretty dim.” 

Mr. Brown emphasized that it will be 
the continuing responsibility of persons en- 
gaged in job placement and counselling to 
“see to it that everyone is trained to do 
the job he can do best”. 


Workshops 


The convention’s 12 workshops con- 
sidered various subjects and discussion in- 
dicated that many employers, understanding 
neither the employment security nor special 
applicant programs, have fears and appre- 
hensions of both; that services rendered in- 
fluence community acceptance; that the 
Employment Service should provide voca- 
tional counselling, leaving educational coun- 
selling to the schools; that electronic data 


equipment has not changed basic principles, 
only methods of application; and _ that 
there should be more flexibility in employer 
visiting programs and duration of benefits, 
depending on economic conditions. 

Other workshops indicated that the 
veteran program should be an integral part 
of operations; that Employment Service 
offices can staff industry with good planning 
and full utilization of tools and techniques; 
that lack of funds should not be used as an 
excuse for curtailing community activities; 
that audit and field investigation functions 
should be separated; that management train- 
ing should consider long-range objectives; 
that clerical personnel should know agency 
programs; and that, in the farm labour 
field, there is need for follow-up of place- 
ments, and better understanding of trans- 
portation and housing problems. 


Election of Officers 


Mrs. Mark B. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, 
Employment Security Supervisor for the 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, was elected President of the LAPES; 
she succeeds Harry R. Van Brunt of Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Benjamin Cohen, Baltimore, 
Md., stepped up to First Vice-President; 

(Continued on page 838) 
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Hon. Michael Starr, 


Minister of Labour 


On behalf of the Government of Canada 
I extend my best wishes to all working 
people throughout the country, in honour 
of whom this national holiday has been 
established. 

We are all happy that Labour Day sees 
our Canadian economy in a substantially 
improved position over that of a year ago. 
Employment has expanded steadily this 
year, and by June had reached an all-time 


record level. This has resulted from a 
broadly based expansion of business activity 
that has developed during the past twelve 
months. I have no doubt that this expan- 
sion will continue to favourably affect the 
standard of living and employment pros- 
pects of Canadian workers for some time 
to come. 

While prosperity benefits most of us, it 
does not automatically solve the serious 
problems that several groups of workers 
face in obtaining suitable employment. 
Among these are the physically handi- 
capped, the older worker, those laid off in 


(Continued on page 810) 
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Claude Jodoin, President, 
Canadian Labour Congress 


The year since last Labour Day has been 
an important one for labour; the year 
ahead is likely to be even more important. 
It is traditional on this, labour’s holiday, 
for people to look back on the accomplish- 
ments of organized labour and to recall 
some of the achievements that have been 
attained through workers’ banding together 
in their common interest. 


LABOUR DAY 


It is particularly timely that we should 
do that this year because, despite their 
achievements—and they are many—the 
organizations that have made this possible 
are under attack as never before in Canada. 
No doubt this Labour Day will bring hol- 
low praise for organized labour from some 
of those who are exerting their efforts to 
weaken our movement. These are the 
people who preface their remarks with the 
phrase, “I believe in trade unions but... .”. 

Certainly no one associated with the trade 
union movement would pretend for a 
moment that it is perfect in every particular. 

(Continued on page 810) 
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Roger Mathieu, General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


This first Monday in September, the 
workers’ holiday, is also organized labour’s 
day. 

So I should like to make a wish, in addi- 
tion to the usual congratulations and good 
wishes, which is intended for all but which 
more particularly concerns trade unionism 
as such. 


MESSAGES 


It would not be wise for us to shut our 
eyes to the serious attacks made during 
the past year on the prestige of the labour 
movement in North America. Because of 
the few unworthy leaders whose criminal 
conduct has been made known to the public 
by the United States press, the reputation 
of the whole labour movement has been 
sullied. Justly shocked by these truthful 
revelations, but dereived at the same time 
by enemies of the labour cause who are 
exploiting the situation, public opinion, it 
is even to be feared, may be tempted to 
place all union leaders in the same category 
with the few who are guilty. 

(Continued on page 811) 
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A. H. Balch, Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee, 
International Railroad Brotherhoods 


On this national holiday the National 
Legislative Committee, International Rail- 
road Brotherhoods sends greetings to all 
labour groups. 

Of interest to railroad men is the an- 
nouncement that a Royal Commission has 
been named to make “a comprehensive and 
careful inquiry with all reasonable dispatch 


into problems relating to railway trans- 
portation in Canada and the possibility of 
removing or alleviating inequities in the 
freight rate structure”. 

Under the “Terms of Reference” the 
Royal Commission is to make recom- 
mendations on five points, but no sugges- 
tion is made that the Commission should 
study and make recommendation for a 
national transportation policy; however, it 
is gratifying to note that a statement was 
issued from the Government to the effect 
that a Royal Commission will be named 
after the present commission to study and 

(Continued on page 812) 
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Hon. Michael Starr 
(Continued from page 808) 

cold weather from seasonal industries, and 
those who suffer discrimination because of 
their race, creed, colour or national origin. 
Buoyant employment conditions should help 
us meet these problems more effectively 
and thus call for a greater effort in solving 
them. 

Today we are living in a world of chang- 
ing technology and increasing competition, 
which presents a growing challenge for 
Canadians to meet. One of our basic 
objectives must be the strengthening of 
Canada’s resources of skilled and profes- 
sional manpower. The Government of 
Canada is providing, in co-operation with 
the provinces, financial support both for 
higher education and for vocational train- 
ing. The important relationships between 
changing technology and manpower are 
being studied by the Department of Labour 
so that Canada will be better able to meet 
her manpower needs in a changing world. 

At the same time we must always keep 
before us our responsibilities to the rest of 
the world. Although economic conditions 
for most Canadians are good, the same 
cannot be said for large numbers of workers 
around the world. There is much poverty, 
lack of food, poor shelter and inadequate 
schooling in many countries. In many ways 
Canada is making a direct contribution to 
the improvement of these conditions; but 
we cannot afford to relax our efforts in 
this direction. 

Progress has been made during the past 
year in strengthening our unemployment in- 
surance program, in developing a still more 
effective winter employment program, in 
providing a more aggressive placement ser- 
vice for jobless workers and in introducing 
new labour legislation covering vacations 
with pay for emplyees under federal 
jurisdiction. 

It is 65 years since Labour Day was pro- 
claimed as a national holiday by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada under the leadership of 
Sir John Thompson, then Prime Minister. 


Tremendous strides in betterment of liv- 
ing and working conditions have been made 
during that time because of advancing 
technology, enlightened labour and social 
security legislative measures, the increased 
social consciousness of employers, and the 
increasingly influential voice of Organized 
Labour. 


We in Canada can look back over these 
advances with satisfaction; but there is no 
room for smugness. There are many prob- 
lems calling for the attention of Organ- 
ized Labour, employers, and governments 
at all levels in Canada, 
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Claude Jodoin 
(Continued from page 808) 


It is essentially a human organization and 
as such it can be expected to suffer from 
human frailties. It is equally true that 
those closely associated with organized 
labour are most anxious and are exerting 
great efforts to overcome these weaknesses. 

But there are others, and it is surely sig- 
nificant that they are largely those who 
stand to gain from a weakened labour move- 
ment, who would impose restrictions that 
would seriously interfere with the right of 
workers to make a free choice of their or- 
ganization and bargain collectively in the 
truest sense of the words. 

The significance of these efforts to weaken 
organized labour goes considerably beyond 
the ranks of trade unions. Those who would 
undermine trade unions are threatening the 
standard of life enjoyed by every Canadian. 
Wages and working conditions are to a 
very large degree determined by collective 
bargaining. The benefits won in contracts 
negotiated between employers and employees 
under union conditions are usually extended, 
to some degree, to those who do not enjoy 
the benefits of collective bargaining. 


Organized labour has always been in the 
forefront of the struggle for shorter hours, 
and the leisure which is generally enjoyed 
today is to a very large extent the fruit of 
collective bargaining. Organized labour is 
in the forefront of the struggle for better 
wages. Recently we have been bitterly criti- 
cized for this. All sorts of dire predictions 
were made about the effects on the Cana- 
dian economy should labour continue to 
press for and win wage increases. Such 
increases were won in a number of very 
important negotiations, affecting many 
thousands of people; and those who were 
loudest in their criticism and most pessi- 
mistic in their predictions are now pro- 
claiming the improvements in the economic 
situation since the recession. 

But it is not only in the matter of hours 
and wages that Canadians as a whole have 
a stake in labour’s future. Labour’s activi- 
ties have by no means been limited to this 
field; great efforts have been expended and 
much has been accomplished in the legisla- 
tive field, and particularly in forms of 
social legislation. 

Since their very formation trade unions 
have been actively striving for better condi- 
tions for all people. The records of our 
movement tell the story of the struggle for 
better pensions, better widows’ allowances, 
hospital and health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and other such legislation. 


It is surely significant that some em- 
ployer organizations, which would now im- 
pose all sorts of restrictions to weaken 
labour, have been missing from the leader- 
ship in these efforts in Canada. Time and 
again, in fact, employer organizations have 
been among the bitterest opponents of such 
measures. The significance of this is 
surely clear—those who would weaken 
labour would also weaken the social struc- 
ture which has brought a better life to so 
many Canadians. This is at stake in the 
struggle now going on and this will be 
part of the price Canadians will have to 
pay if the opponents of labour gain ground. 

Great strides have been made in this 
direction; but the governments which have 
introduced legislation of this type have 
acted with great hesitation, and only after 
evidence of public support has become 
abundantly clear. Labour is proud of the 
role it has played in rallying that support. 
Some are now saying that organized labour 
has become too big. The fact is that trade 
union members number less than a third 
of the potential membership. We look for- 
fard to expanded organization so that we 
may speak with a louder voice to attain 
a better life for the people of our country, 
and so that we can come closer to balanc- 
ing the strength of the giant corporations 
that control to such a great extent the 
economy of our country. 

During the past year we have once again 
suffered the ravages of unemployment. We 
have continually pressed for action in two 
particular fields—combatting seasonal un- 
employment and planning to meet the 
effects of automation. Here, as with social 
legislation, the response has been, to say 
the least, slow. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has re- 
peatedly taken the position that there is far 
too much readiness to accept seasonal un- 
employment as inevitable. Surely in this 
age, when such tremendous strides are be- 
ing made in so many fields demanding keen 
intellect, it is not too much to think that 
means can be devised of reducing the tre- 
mendous wastage and suffering that come 
from idle hands during the winter months. 

Across Canada many others are experi- 
encing the idleness that comes when the 
methods of production are changed, through 
automation or some other method. An in- 
crease can be expected in this trend and 
here, too, the Canadian Labour Congress 
has repeatedly advanced suggestions for 
plans to meet these conditions; but here too 
there has been great hesitancy. 

Before we next celebrate Labour Day the 
Canadian Labour Congress, representing 
1,160,000 workers, will meet in convention 
—a.-convention which has often been 
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described as the Parliament of Labour. Our 
organization represents more than four- 
fifths of the union members in Canada and 
they, with their families, constitute about 
a quarter of the Canadian population. Obvi- 
ously the deliberations of such a conven- 
tion are of national importance. 

The matters I have been discussing will 
come under review at those meetings in 
Montreal next April, as will many other 
matters. A great deal is being said of 
labour’s role in the political field. Some are 
suggesting that organized labour has no 
place in politics or public affairs. Surely 
this is the business of everybody. It is 
simply good citizenship to take an interest 
in the affairs of our nation, and that is 
exactly what organized labour is doing. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has con- 
ducted an active campaign of political edu- 
cation in an effort to inform members of 
our organization concerning public issues. 
The decision they reach as a result of this 
information is, in the best traditions of 
democracy, their affair and theirs alone. 
There is not the slightest doubt that what- 
ever decision is reached by the delegates 
to the Montreal convention, it will protect 
fully the right of every individual to exercise 
the ballot which is his personal possession, 
as he wishes; anything less would be a 
violation of the democratic basis on which 
our union movement has been built. The 
threat to such freedom comes rather from 
those outside the labour movement who 
would interfere with workers’ discussing 
and acting upon their political convictions. 

And so, I say again, that the year will 
be a vitally important one for organized 
labour. We face it with the conviction that 
in the future, as in the past, workers, unit- 
ing in their own organizations, can and will 
make a truly valuable contribution to the 
welfare of our country and all its citizens. 


Roger Mathieu 
(Continued from page 809) 


So I should like to appeal to the 
Christian sense of justice which most citi- 
zens certainly possess. I should like to 
ask them not to condemn, because of a 
few isolated cases, an army of men who, 
for the most part, are working conscien- 
tiously and devoting themselves to the well- 
being of the workers. 

I wish to remind the workers themselves 
that they must rise to the active defence 
of their unions against all attempts at 
slander; his is an urgent duty. 

Let us therefore take advantage of this 
Labour Day to remind one and all that 
even if the labour movement has its black 
sheep (as all large families have, it is still, 
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with very few exceptions, fundamentally 
honest, and still constitutes the only organ- 
ized force in the service of the working 
classes. 


A. H. Balch 


(Continued from page 809) 

make recommendations for a national trans- 
portation policy. This has been long over- 
due. The railways, like many other indus- 
tries, have been caught in an economic 
squeeze between rising operating costs (in 
spite of major improvement and diminish- 
ing returns; however, railways, unlike most 
enterprises, are not free to solve their 
problems by discretionary executive action. 
A national transportation policy should in- 
clude control of interprovincial and inter- 
national motor vehicle traffic. 

Railway income is subject to regulation 
and statutory control to an extent not ex- 
perienced by the rest of Canadian industry. 
This regulation and statutory control re- 
sults in the railways’ being required to per- 
form uneconomical services for the benefit 
of the Canadian economy and the Canadian 
people as a whole. Inevitably their net 
earnings are adversely affected. Public 
policy is largely responsible for the low 
level of railway earnings, which in turn is 
reflected in resistance to wage demands 
made by railroad unions. 

There is the need for railways in our 
economy to supply service to the public. 
We accept that the railways must often 
operate in an “uneconomic” territory in the 
general interest, but we reject that such 
operations should be subsidized by the em- 
ployees, or by any single group of the 
economy. 

Increased competition from other modes 
of transportation should be subject to super- 
vision, control and regulation by appropri- 
ate governmental authority. It is obvious 
that to control one class, i.e., the railways, 
over which there is rigid regulation, and 
allow competitors to operate without com- 
parable regulations will never be a sound 
basis for a “national transportation policy”. 

We trust that the Government, after the 
present Royal Commission has made its 
report, will again appoint a commission to 
study and make recommendations for a 
national transportation policy. 

Railroad unions are concerned about the 
expansion of automation and electronics 
in the railroad industry. It is recognized 
that automation is here to stay and must 
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be accepted; however, protection must be 
given those who lose their employment 


through installation of the new methods. It 
is right to expect that agreements between 
unions and managemen should contain pro- 
vision for severance pay. 


* * * 


From our small beginning we have grown, 
in spite of opposition, to an organization 
representing more than a million and a 
quarter Canadian workers... 

We have spoken out against injustice, 
poverty and discrimination. ‘We have pio- 
neered legislation that has given Canadians 
some peace and contentment in their old 
age. We have finally won a partial victory 
to secure... partial protection against hospi- 
tal bills; compensation laws, factory inspec- 
tion, minimum wages, etc.... 

Recently the trade union movement has 
become more active in community affairs. 
In international affairs we are awakening 
to our great responsibility ...During the 
past year the Canadian trade union move- 
ment has tried to play its full role in the 
democratic development of our country... 
We shall continue in the coming years to 
strive to see (organized Jabour’s objectives) 
become reality. 


—tLabour Day Message, David Archer, 
President, Ontario Federation of Labour. 


Dr. Helen R. Belyea 
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Women’s Bureau 


Professional Distribution of Women 


Canadian woman has made name for herself in geology, once regarded as a man’s 
profession. U.S. survey of recent graduates shows predominance of traditional 
occupations. U.S sorority publishes useful pamphlet on pharmacy as a career 


“Women are gradually making a name 
for themselves in many professions once 
regarded as men’s work. Yet the great 
majority of professional women are in fields 
that have.. been.. traditionally considered 
‘suitable for women’.’,—Women at Work 
in Canada, 1958. 

One of those who are ‘making a name for 
themselves” in a profession once regarded 
as men’s work is Dr. Helen R. Belyea, a 
geologist in the federal Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Dr. Belyea was recently awarded the 
Barlow Memorial Medal for a paper en- 
titled, “Distribution and Lithography of 
Organic Carbonate Unit of Upper Devonian 
Fairholme Group, Alberta”. She was the 
first woman to be so honoured. 

Dr. Belyea has worked in gas and oil 
fields, first in Eastern Canada and since 
1950 in the West, as a member of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. She is an 
active member of several professional asso- 
ciations of geologists and has published a 
number of reports and papers on petroleum 
geology. 

Holding to Tradition—Tradition still pre- 
vails, however, not only in Canada but in 
other countries, particularly the United 
States. This is confirmed by a report on 
women graduates of 1957* recently pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in co-operation with the 
Women’s Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Almost 88,000 women who were grad- 
uated in June 1957 from colleges and 
universities granting the B.A. degree were 
included in the mail questionnaire survey 
on which the report is based. As in earlier 
similar studies, teaching was the profession 
most often chosen by the graduates. By 
far the largest proportion of those who 
chose this profession were elementary school 
teachers, only half as many having entered 
high school teaching. 

Probably as a result of recent intensified 
efforts to increase the number of “degree” 
nurses, the nursing profession had moved 
into second place, displacing secretaries and 
stenographers, now third on the list. 


*First Jobs of College Women, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin, No. 268. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Equal numbers were employed on the 
one hand as scientists, mathematicians and 
statisticians and on the other, as recrea- 
tional, religious and social welfare workers. 
Home economists and dietitians formed a 
slightly smaller group. Each of four remain- 
ing fields accounts for still smaller but 
about equal numbers: retail store workers, 
therapists, advertising and editorial assist- 
ants, and bookkeeping and accounting 
clerks. 

In contrast to a marked increase in the 
number of women who were receiving 
appropriate training for teaching and nurs- 
ing, there was no evidence that more women 
had been motivated to obtain suitable train- 
ing for occupations in the physical and 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
mathematics and engineering. 

The report underlines the need of a 
greater awareness of the expanding employ- 
ment opportunities in professions that are 
less usual for women. 


Occupational Information—A pamphlet 
on pharmacy as a field for women* recently 
published by a U.S. sorority is a good 
example of the type of occupational infor- 
mation that helps to stimulate such aware- 
ness. 

The pamphlet answers the questions of a 
high school girl who is intérested in a 
career in pharmacy by means of a series 
of interviews with women pharmacists in 
various settings: a retail pharmacy, a medi- 
cal arts pharmacy used by doctors engaged 
in diagnostic work, a large hospital where 
the pharmacist prepares under medical 
supervision medications for patients and the 
out-patient department, a pharmaceutical 
laboratory carrying on research, and a 
school of pharmacy where the pharmacist 
is a member of the teaching staff. 

Pharmacy is a field in which girls are 
likely to be interested; women in some 
European countries have become established 
in it. With the necessary adaptation of the 
information regarding qualifications and 
training, this pamphlet could be of use to 
Canadian girls wishing to enter the field. 


*She is a Pharmacist, by Eunice R. Bonow, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Published by The Grand Couneil 
of Kappa Epsilon, Career Guidance Committee, 1539 
N. 51 Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Older Workers 


Training and Re-training of Older Workers 


Toronto committee recommends research to determine extent of employment problem 
of older workers and numbers of older persons who need training or re-training, 
and urges pilot project to provide experience in operating training programs 


A special committee of the Social Plan- 
ning Council of Metropolitan Toronto has 
been considering problems connected with 
the training and re-training of older 
workers for employment. 

This committee, established in 1955 as a 
result of recommendations made at the 
Conference on Earning Opportunities for 
Older People held in Toronto in 1954, had 
as chairman Norman White, Superintendent 
of Business Development Domestic, Tor- 
onto-Dominion Bank. It was made up of 
representatives from industry, voluntary 
agencies, organized labour, education, and 
Toronto officials of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

In studying the problem, the committee 
classified older workers as follows: 

(1) Those in their middle years who find 
age an obstacle to getting employment; 

(2) Those from 50 to 65 years of age 
who for a variety of reasons lose their jobs 
and are unable to find others; 

(3) Those of or near normal retirement 
age who, for financial or other reasons, wish 
to keep on working. 

For all these groups the committee 
thought that an educational program de- 
signed to improve their qualifications for 
and prospects of employment was of prime 
importance. The members agreed that the 
ideal solution was for older persons to find 
jobs where existing skills could be used. 
They realized, however, that this might not 
be possible and that without training or re- 
training, the older persons might be faced 
with a long period of unemployment. 

In their report, the committee emphasized 
the importance of counselling as part of the 
training process to overcome feelings of in- 
feriority and despondency and to help the 
trainees to realize their capabilities. They 
agreed that the provision of adequate coun- 
selling services was basic to any program 
designed to provide greater opportunities 
for work for older people. It was thought 
that good counselling might even, in many 
cases, render training unnecessary. 

Experience had indicated that the ability 
of older persons to learn was beyond doubt, 
the committee knew. In the re-training of 
older women office workers in the United 
States, little difficulty was found in bring- 
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ing unused or rusty skills back to employ- 
ment standards. Experience in re-training 
suggests that preliminary counselling should 
try to uncover dormant skills or abilities. 

The committee’s report describes a train- 
ing program initiated by a Milwaukee bank. 
The bank was faced with a shortage of busi- 
ness machine operators. The work had pre- 
viously been done by younger women but it 
was decided to train older women to do it on 
a part-time basis. Intensive training with full 
wages was provided. Begun as an experiment, 
the program became a permanent part of 
the bank’s operations, and several hundred 
older women were employed. The bank 
found that in low job turnover, less absen- 
teeism, greater accuracy and dependability, 
the older worker proved his superiority. 

It was agreed by the committee that 
training on the job offered distinct possi- 
bilities. They considered that this could be 
done either by training existing employees 
for new work more adapted to their abil- 
ities, or by the employment and training 
of new recruits. It was, however, recognized 
that to obtain the employers’ co-operation in 
such methods required considerable urging. 

In their report, the committee made sey- 
eral recommendations regarding the problem 
of employment for older workers. One of 
these was the need for research to deter- 
mine the extent of the problem, in particu- 
lar, on the numbers of older persons who 
need or would benefit from training or re- 
training. Members thought that such studies 
should be undertaken at the national level; 
but they also recommended that, following 
an assessment of local needs, a pilot project 
in training and re-training be set up in 
Metropolitan Toronto to provide experience 
in the operation of a program to meet such 
needs. 

Because a major contribution by business 
and industry towards solving the employ- 
ment problems of older people is needed, 
the committee recommended, as an educa- 
tional program, the exploration of methods 
of collecting and preparing case histories of 
successful older worker programs under- 
taken by business and industry. 

A special committee has been set up to 
plan the implementation of the report, copies 
of which are obtainable from the Council 
at 160 Bay Street, Toronto. 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Three strikes occur in Nova Scotia coalfields over demand for recognition of 
United Mine Workers as bargaining agent. Conciliation board again described 
the UMW as a ‘foreign’ organization and recommended against its recognition 


Serious labour disputes in the coalfields 
of Nova Scotia marked the latter half of 
1909. The beginning of two strikes early 
in July was recorded in the August 1909 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE; a third, which 
proved to be the most prolonged, started 
about a month later. 

In all three disputes the refusal of the 
companies to recognize the nUited Mine 
Workers as the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees, and their determination rather to 
continue to deal with the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association, was one of the main 
causes of trouble. 

A strike of 526 employees of the Inver- 
ness Railway and Canal Co. at Inverness 
began on July 9. (Although not officially 
settled, the strike was reported to be prac- 
tically over by the beginning of August, 
most of the miners having returned to 
work.) 

A strike of employees of the Dominion 
Coal Company at Glace Bay, which began 
on July 6 and which originally affected 
about 2,500 miners, lasted much longer. 
(The Laspour GAZETTE of May 1910 
reported the UMW’s declaration that the 
strike had ended on April 28, 1910.) 

The third strike, originally by about 
1,700 men, against the Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company at Springhill, which 
began on August 10, according to the Sep- 
tember 1909 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
resulted in the complete shutdown of the 
mine until the end of 1909, and did not 
officially end until May 27, 1911. 

The August issue of the GAZETTE pub- 
lished the report of a conciliation board 
which investigated this third dispute. From 
this report it appears that, besides the 
demand for recognition of the United Mine 
Workers, wages were an important issue 
but that the employees were not inclined to 
press a claim for increased remuneration. 
Notwithstanding this, the board’s report was 
not accepted by the men. 

The company, on its side, at first appar- 
ently made no. demand for a reduction in 
wages. It did, however, present some 
lengthy statements which purported to show 
that it had been losing money every year 
since 1906; and that while wages had gone 
up in every year except one since 1900, 
productivity was lower than it had been in 
the years between 1895 and 1899. 

The -company’s statements, which the 
Board said were not disputed by the em- 


ployees, showed a total loss on operations 
for 1906, 1907, 1908 and the first four 
months of 1909 of nearly $300,000. Figures 
were also presented which showed that the 
average daily pay of the company’s miners 
had risen from $1.83 in 1895 to $3.14 in 
1907, while production per miner per day 
had dropped from 5.52 tons in 1895 to 4.1 
tons in 1907. The company also com- 
plained of a very high rate of absenteeism. 

Giving figures showing the cost per ton 
of its coal and the price received per ton 
during the years 1906 to the end of April 
1909, which represented losses of from 17 
to 51 cents a ton, the company said: “There 
is no other operation in Nova Scotia where 
the cost of production is within 50 to 75 
cents per ton of the foregoing figures... 
There is no hope for the property under 
these adverse terms.” 

In the same August issue the LABOUR 
GAZETTE published the report of a con- 
ciliation board on a dispute between the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company and 
Local 1746, UMW. 

On the question of recognition of the 
United Mine Workers, which was an im- 
portant issue in this dispute also, the 
majority report of the board, like that of 
a board which had reported earlier on a 
dispute involving the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the UMW (L.G., May, p. 470), 
sided with the company. Like the former 
board’s majority report, this report took 
the view that the UMW was “a foreign 
corporation, the majority of its members 
residing in the United States,” and that if 
it represented Canadian miners it might use 
its power to further the interests of the 
American coal industry as against those of 
the industry in Canada. 

“We believe this power is too great to 
place in the hands of any foreign body as 
it practically means the control of our 
mining industries,” the report said. 

On the other hand, a minority report by 
the representative of the Miners said, “We 
claim that the United Mine Workers are not 
an American. organization, and that the 
operators of this country, when the people 
say so, should meet the union, more par- 
ticularly when 90 per cent of their work- 
men are members of the organization, 
Canadian or American, from the fact: first, 
that it is international; and second, that 
it is already successfully operating in 
British Columbia and Alberta.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


43rd Conference Adopts Four New 
International Labour Instruments 


Delegates approve Convention providing for minimum age of admission of fisher- 
men fo employment, Convention on medical examination of fishermen, Convention on 
fishermen’s articles of agreement, Recommendation on health services in industry 


The 43rd International Labour Confer- 
ence, held in Geneva June 3 to 25, accomp- 
lished the following: 

—Adopted four new international instru- 
ments: a Convention providing for the 
minimum age of admission of fishermen to 
employment; a Convention concerning the 
medical examination of fishermen; a Con- 
vention concerning fishermen’s articles of 
agreement; and a Recommendation provid- 
ing for the organization of health services 
in places of employment. This brings the 
total number of Conventions to 114 and the 
number of Recommendations to 112. On 
the question of the organization of health 
services in places of employment, the Con- 
ference also adopted a resolution inviting 
the ILO Governing Body to consider plac- 
ing the question of the possibility of adopt- 
ing a Convention on this subject on the 
agenda of the earliest possible Session of 
the Conference; 

—Took preliminary action with a view to 
final discussion next year on three other 
instruments: a proposed draft Convention, 
supplemented by a formal Recommenda- 
tion, dealing with the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations, and a proposed 
draft Recommendation on the question of 
the collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels; 

—Held a general discussion on the 
problems of non-manual workers, including 
technicians, supervisory staff, etc., and ap- 
proved a report outlining a long-term pro- 
gram for the ILO with respect to the 
problems of these workers; 

—Adopted resolutions on questions not 
on the agenda of the Conference: on the 
operational activities of the ILO; on the 
problems of young workers; on ILO activi- 
ties in the field of occupational health and 
safety and participation by the ILO in the 
proposed international health and medical 
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research year; and on the development of 
the activities of the ILO in respect of the 
problems of the underdeveloped countries; 

—Examined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
Conventions; 

—Adopted an ILO budget for 1960 of 
$9,300,909; 

—Held a general debate on the annual 
Report of the Director-General, David A. 
Morse, and heard him reply to the discus- 
sion; 

—Held a special sitting to celebrate the 
40th Anniversary of the ILO; 


—Adopted a new procedure for dealing 
with the membership of technical commit- 
tees designed to resolve difficulties which 
have arisen at the past six Sessions of the 
Conference. 


More than 900 delegates, advisers and 
ebservers from 75 member countries and 
15 territories attended the Conference. (The 
Canadian delegation was listed on page 601 
of the June issue.) 

Denmark’s permanent secretary, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, Erik Dreyer, was elected 
President of the Conference; vice-presidents 
elected were Inocencio V. Ferrer, Govern- 
ment Delegate, Philippines; Cola G. Parker, 
Employer Delegate, United States; and 
Bruno Storti, Worker Delegate, Italy. 

The Convention dealing with the mini- 
mum age for admission of fishermen to 
employment (text on page 820), adopted by 
a vote of 160 to 46 with 29 abstentions, 
provides that children under the age of 15 
years shall not be employed or work on 
fishing vessels. Under certain conditions 
children may participate in the activities 
aboard fishing vessels during school holi- 
days, and national laws and regulations may 
provide for the issuance of employment 
certificates to children not less than 14 
years of age. 


The Convention covering medical ex- 
aminations for fishermen (text on page 
822), adopted by 159 votes to 45 with 33 
abstentions, states that no person shall be 
engaged in any capacity on a fishing vessel 
unless he produces a medical certificate 
attesting to fitness for the work he is apply- 
ing for. Persons under 21 will be ex- 
amined once a year; older persons as the 
appropriate authority decides. 

Adopted by 155 votes to 41 with 37 
abstentions, the Convention on fishermen’s 
articles of agreement (text on page 823) 
provides that fishermen shall be covered 
by contracts and employment records sim- 
ilar to those used in the Merchant Marine. 

The Recommendation concerning the 
organization of occupational health services 
in places of employment (text on page 
825), adopted by a vote of 240 to 0 with 
2 abstentions, provides that these services 
should be organized by employers them- 
selves or attached to an outside body either 
as a separate service within a single under- 
taking or as a service common to a num- 
ber of undertakings. 

On the question of the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations the 
Conference approved proposed conclusions 
for a Convention supplemented by Recom- 
mendation. The conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the 80 ILO member states for 
their comments and a final decision will be 
taken on the matter by the 1960 Con- 
ference. 

The conclusions of the technical commit- 
tee charged with studying the question of 
collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels, which 
proposed a draft Recommendation concern- 
ing this question, will be transmitted to 
the governments of the 80 member coun- 
tries for their observations, and a final 
decision will be made at the 1960 Con- 
ference. 


Protection against lonizing Radiations 


On the question of the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations, the 
Conference approved proposed conclusions 
for an International Labour Convention, 
supplemented by a formal Recommendation. 
The conclusion will be submitted to the 80 
ILO member states for their comments, and 
a final decision will be taken by the 1960 
Conference. 

The two instruments will apply to “all 
occupational activities involving or liable 
to involve the mining and treatment of 
radioactive ore, the production, storage, 
handling, use or transport of any radio- 
active substance, whether sealed or un- 
sealed, or the operation or use of any 
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Four persons who had taken part in the 
first International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919 were present at a cere- 
mony on June 15 to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the ILO. They were: Edward 
J. Phelan, who was first Secretary at that 
Conference and who later became Director 
of the ILO; Carl V Bramsnaes, Danish 
statesman and former Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body; Petrus J. S. Serrarens, 
former General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions; and Italo Maria Sacco, a member 
of the Italian delegation. 

The Chairman of the ILO Governing 
Body, H. E. Julio Augusto Barboza- 
Carneiro, emphasized that the demands of 
1919 had for the most part been satisfied. 
The living standards of the workers in the 
great industrialized nations had been raised 
and the ennobling of labour was no longer 
the aspiration of a singe class; it was an 
idea today firmly anchored in the minds of 
the employers and those responsible for 
public life. 

The Chairman then told the Conference 
that nothing could better mark the 40th 
anniversary than the establishment, under 
the ILO, of an international institute for 
labour and social studies as proposed by 
the Director-General. 


equipment liable to produce ionizing radia- 
tions, and to all other activities involving 
exposure of persons to ionizing radiations 
in the course of their work.” 


Each instrument then deals with methods 
of implementation, maximum permissible 
doses of ionizing radiations and maximum 
permissible concentrations of radioactive 
substances, protection, notification and in- 
spection, monitoring, and medical examina- 
tions. 

The Convention also takes up the ques- 
tion of reduction of exposure, age of 
admission to employment, over-exposure, 
and instruction of personnel. The Recom- 
mendation also deals with health records, 
the appointment of a competent person 
by each undertaking, and _ alternative 
employment. 


Collaboration with Public Authorities 


The Conference approved by 148 votes 
to 3, with 38 abstentions, the conclusions 
of the technical committee charged with 
studying the question of collaboration be- 
tween public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels, which proposed a draft 
Recommendation concerning this question. 

It provides for measures appropriate to 
national conditions to be taken to promote 
effective consultation and co-operation at 
the industrial and national levels between 
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public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, as well as between 
these organizations. 

This consultation and co-operation would 
have the general objective of promoting 
good relations between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
as well as between these organizations, 
whether at the industrial level or at the 
level of the economy as a whole, with a 
view to increasing the prosperity of the 
economy, or individual branches, improv- 
ing conditions of work and raising stand- 
ards of living. 

The Committee unanimously emphasized 
that the second discussion of the proposed 
draft Recommendation next year should be 
limited to the barest minimum. The Com- 
mittee that would be constituted at that 
Session to examine the text finally would 
thus be able to devote the greater part of 
its time to a thorough exchange of views 
on the experience gained in the different 
countries. Such an exchange of views 
would greatly contribute to the promotion 
and the development of consultation and 
co-operation and could be summarized in 
a document, which would permit countries 
to benefit from the experience acquired by 
other countries. 


Problems of Non-Manual Workers 


The Conference approved unanimously a 
report outlining a long-term program for 
the International Labour Organization with 
respect to the problems of non-manual 
workers. 

The report noted the increasing propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in non- 
manual work, and the rapid rate of change 
in the character of that work and in the 
qualifications required for it. 

Throughout the Committee’s discussion 
special emphasis was put on the problem of 
the “educated unemployed” and on the 
help the ILO could render to underde- 
veloped countries, where this problem _ is 
particularly serious, to channel the man- 
power available towards employment in the 
production field. 

The report recommended: 

—That the ILO should undertake sur- 
veys and studies on the demand for skilled 
labour and on problems of vocational train- 
ing and manpower utilization both in de- 
veloping and in industrialized countries in 
preparation for meetings on these ques- 
tions; 

—That developing countries should re- 
ceive ILO technical assistance to expand 
educational programs and other activities 
designed to meet the demand for technical, 
professional and managerial staff; 
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—That such programs should cover the 
acquisition of basic skills by non-manual 
workers and the retraining of older workers, 
with a view to giving them increased oppor- 
tunities of obtaining employment, re-em- 
ployment and promotion; 

—That the ILO accentuate its studies in 
this field in developing countries, and that 
the ILO prepare studies and, possibly, con- 
vene an ad hoc meeting on problems con- 
cerning the employment and re-employment 
of older workers. 

The committee that prepared the report 
recommended that the ILO should continue 
to consider and examine the problems of 
mechanization and automation in offices, 
with particular regard to its effect on sta- 
bility of employment; problems of voca- 
tional training and guidance; problems of 
older workers; and the effects of strain 
and stress in offices where mechanization 
and automation have been introduced. 

The committee recommended also that 
the ILO should: 


—Pursue studies on the form and con- 
tent of the contract of employment for 
non-manual workers; 

—Pursue the examination of the problem 
of social security of non-manual workers 
from the point of view of the transfer of 
pension rights of workers moving from one 
job to another; 

—Undertake an inquiry into the imple- 
mentation of existing international stand- 
ards bearing upon the situation of non- 
manual: workers; 

—Help to improve the training of office 
personnel through its Technical Assistance 
Program; 

—Examine the situation of public ser- 
vants, including their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 


Resolutions 


Four resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference. That concerning the problems 
of young workers urges all ILO member 
states to develop “well-rounded and ade- 
quate youth policies and programs,” and 
makes suggestions for various steps that 
might be taken by the ILO itself. 

The resolution concerning ILO activi- 
ties in the field of occupational health and 
safety and participation by the ILO in the 
proposed International Health and Medical 
Research Year expresses its appreciation of 
the initiative of the United Nations in con- 
nection with the Health and Medical Re- 
search Year and calls attention to ILO pro- 
grams in the field of occupational safety 
and health. In the resolution on the ILO’s 
operational activities, the Conference called 
on the ILO and its Governing Body to 


expand operational activities, and suggested — 


an evaluation of the program at the 1962 
Conference. 

In the resolution concerning the develop- 
ment of the activities of the ILO in respect 
of the problems of the underdeveloped 
countries, the Conference invited the Gov- 
erning Body to review the extent of the 
participation of less developed countries in 
all the organs of the ILO. 


New Procedure on Membership of Committees 


After a full debate in plenary session, 
the Conference decided to modify the pro- 
cedure followed up to now concerning the 
composition of its committees. 

The employers’ group has decided in 
recent years not to designate, as members 
of the Conference technical committees, 
the employer delegates from certain Eastern 
European countries. 

Under the new procedure every delegate 
making application to his group for mem- 
bership of a committee shall be placed on 
the list of members of that committee. 
Certain members of the groups (worker, 
employer and government) on each of the 
technical committees shall have the right 
to vote; these members will be known as 
the voting section. 

A delegate who feels aggrieved as a 
result of not being included in the voting 
section of his group shall have the right 
of appeal to the Conference and the Con- 
ference will without debate transmit the 
appeal to a board of three independent 
persons from a panel previously appointed 
by the Conference. 

The board’s decision shall be final, and 
shall be put into effect immediately by the 
Conference without debate. In no case 
shall more than two delegates be added 
to the voting section of any one committee. 

The board’s first decision was to seat 
employer delegates from 10 Communist 
countries as voting members of technical 
committees (L.G., July, p. 715). 


Director-General’s Reply 


The rapidly increasing population of the 
world and the resultant demand for produc- 
tion and productive employment “is a chal- 
lenge to man’s ingenuity,’ ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse, said in his reply 
to the Conference’s debate on his report. 

“In economically underdeveloped  re- 
gions,” said Mr. Morse,” .. . it has been 
forecast that in the next 50 years popula- 
tions will triple or even quadruple. There 
will have to be a great and rapid increase 
in production and productive employment 
if this larger population is to sustain itself 
at present low standards, let alone achieve 
that higher welfare which an awakened 
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political consciousness now demands and 
which it is the aim of the ILO to promote. 


“Tt is a challenge to man’s ingenuity,” 
he said, “to devise new technology and new 
social organization. But unless we prove 
able to respond to this challenge, the con- 
tinuing increase in the number of the 
world’s people under present conditions 
spells only disaster. 


“The greatest single issue which faces us 
all during the next quarter century is, I 
believe, whether economic and social devel- 
opment can overtake population growth.” 

All countries . . face certain long-term 
problems of employment and economic develop- 
ment policy. All have a need for technological 
inventiveness and for adjustment to _ tech- 
nological change. In every country it is neces- 
sary to consider how the proper rate of in- 
vestment may be achieved and what kinds of 
investment are the most economically and 
socially useful. It is necessary also to under- 
stand better the relationship between prices, 
wages and the level of employment, and to 
examine the consequences for production and 
employment of changing patterns of inter- 
national trade. The quality and mobility of 
manpower must be continually improved; and 
new and more efficient organization of pro- 
duction requires the creation of new patterns 
of human organization, new industrial rela- 
tionships. Although they may go about solv- 
ing these problems in different ways ... no 
country or economic system escapes them 
altogether. 


Pointing out that the ILO has a “special 
responsibility” for employment problems, 
Mr. Morse outlined some of the ways in 
which the ILO is acting in this field: in its 
studies of employment problems, its re- 
searches into the relationship between mea- 
sures to promote employment and those to 
combat inflation;.its studies of the employ- 
ment problems of developing countries, and 
its programs towards the improvement of 
the quality and mobility of manpower. 


“Rapid industrialization,’ Mr. Morse 
said, “appears the only way to sustain popu- 
lation increases on the scale taking place 
in many less developed countries. But in- 
dustry cannot be developed at the expense 
of a country’s agriculture. There is now 
general recognition of the need for balanced 
agricultural and industrial growth 
Comprehensive programs of rural develop- 
ment may prove to be the most immedi- 
ately effective means to increase employ- 
ment opportunities and conditions of life 
on the land (and) they may awaken in a 
vast segment of the population the disposi- 
tion to change habits and attitudes in ways 
which will facilitate future economic 
CLOW Lee 
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Perhaps the greatest influence the ILO 
can wield is by helping to bring about 
the new human organization without which 
neither agriculture nor industrial develop- 
ment is possible, he added. 

Mr. Morse cited the ILO’s programs in 
labour-management relations, in workers’ 
education, in management development, and 
in labour administration as important as- 
pects of the Organization’s work in this 
direction. 

“The educational method,’ ’he said, “is 

. . the best way—and the only really 
practical way—to promote the growth” of 
social institutions. 


“The possibilities of human organization 
in the service of economic, social and poli- 
tcal growth have by no means been ex- 
hausted. It would be the gravest mistake, 
I feel, at this stage of history, when a 
great new effort to increase the world’s 
productive resources and the possibilities of 
giving greater satisfaction to human needs 
is so urgent, to confine our thinking to 
traditional forms and systems of organiza- 
tion. 


ce 


. .. The very variety of possible new 
institutional growth arid the diversity of 
functions which new organizations may be 
able to fulfill underscores, however, the im- 
portance of responsible leadership . . it is 
of the utmost importance to encourage new 
institutional growth through the education 
of the men and women whose initiative 
must lie at the origin of this growth. Re- 
sponsible leaders schooled in a rational 
understanding of the conditions of their 
society and imbued with respect for the 
values and persons of their fellows will 
build a better system than any which 
could be planned for them by others even 
with the best goodwill.” 


Today’s youth must bear the burden of 
that economic and social growth which the 
world required to surmount its most serious 
problems during the next quarter-century. 
The education, training, preparation for 
work and life in the community of young 
people today would thus in large measure 
determine its success or failure. “I there- 
fore propose that the ILO devote special 
attention to the problems of youth,’ Mr. 
Morse said. 


“The ILO’s work should respond to 
world social and economic issues. The 
nature of these issues—the expansion of 
industrial employment, rural development, 
the preparation of youth—is gradually re- 
shaping the character of the ILO’s work. 
Technical assistance has become a major 
part of the ILO’s total activity. It is ex- 
panding, and ...it must continue to ex- 
pand,” Mr. Morse declared. 

The Director-General suggested that the 
ILO needs to develop new tools and 
methods. That is why he put to the Con- 
ference last year a suggestion that the ILO 
establish at Geneva an International In- 
stitute for Labour and Social Studies, he 
said. 

The Institute, which would bring trade 
union leaders, government officials and 
others to Geneva for periods of free dis- 
cussion and study “would teach no set sys- 
tem of industrial relations or social organiza- 
tions, nor would it propound any doctrine. 
Its aim would be to promote a better un- 
derstanding of how to go about dealing with 
the questions of social policy.” 

Through the Institute, Mr. Morse asserted, 
“the ILO would be assured of remaining 
in the forefront of social thought—of 
thought formed not from books of theory 
but in the struggle with today’s difficulties. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians were appointed to six com- 
mittees at the Conference, as follows: 

Selection Committee—Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Chairman; Kalmen Kaplansky. 

Standing Orders Committee—W. A. 
Campbell; W. J. McNally, substitute; Kal- 
men Kaplansky. 

Committee on Application of Conventions 
and Resolutions—W. A. Campbell; J. A. 
Johnstone, substitute. 

Committee on Fishermen—W. A. Camp- 
bell, J. A. Johnstone, F. W. Purdy, Emile 
Hébert. 

Committee on Radiation—W. A. Camp- 
bell, F. W. Purdy, Clifford Priestley. 

Committee on Non-Manual Workers— 
W. A. Campbell, Lloyd Hemsworth, David 
Archer. 

Committee on Collaboration—W. A. 
Campbell, E. F. L. Henry, Lloyd Hems- 
worth, Stanley Knowles. 


Text of Convention Concerning the Minimum Age for Admission to Employment as Fishermen 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 

ird Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the minimum age 
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for admission to employment as fishermen, 
which is included in the fifth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 
adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 


following Convention, which may be cited 
‘ Pee Minimum Age (Fishermen) Convention, 


Article I 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “fishing vessel’ includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, which are engaged 
in maritime fishing in salt waters. 


_ 2. This Convention shall not apply to fishing 
in ports and harbours or in estuaries of rivers, 
or to individuals fishing for sport or recreation. 


Article 2 


1. Children under the age of fifteen years 
seer not be employed or work on fishing 
vessels. 


2. Provided that such children may occa- 
sionally take part in the activities on board 
fishing vessels during school holidays, subject 
to the conditions that the activities in which 
they are engaged— 

(a) are not harmful to their health or normal 
development; 

(6) are not such as to prejudice their attend- 
ance at school; and 

(c) are not intended for commercial profit. 


3. Provided further that national laws or 
regulations may provide for the issue in respect 
of children of not less than fourteen years of 
age of certificates po meting them to be em- 
ployed in cases in which an educational or other 
appropriate authority designated by such laws 
or regulations is satisfied, after having due 
regard to the health and physical condition of 
the child and to the prospective as well as to 
the immediate benefit to the child of the em- 
ployment proposed, that such employment will 
be beneficial to the child. 


Article 3 


Young persons under the age of of eighteen 
years shall not be employed or work on coal- 
burning fishing vessels as trimmers or stokers. 


Article 4 


The provisions of Articles 2 and 3 shall not 
apply to work done by children on schools 
ships or training ships, provided that such 
work is approved and supervised by public 
authority. 


Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the _ International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 7 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce if after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 


Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
ae Sia after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 8 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
registration of all ratifications and denuncia- 
tions communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 9 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the 
provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 10 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention 
and shall examine the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 11 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 7 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention. comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 12 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 
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Text of Convention Concerning the Medical Examination of Fishermen 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the medical exam- 
ination of fishermen, which is included in 
the fifth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Medical Examination (Fishermen) Con- 
vention, 1959: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “fishing vessel’ includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, which are engaged in 
maritime fishing in salt waters. 


2. The competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the fishingboat owners’ and fisher- 
men’s organizations concerned, where such 
exist, grant exemptions from the application of 
the provisions of this Convention in respect 
of vessels which do not normally remain at 
sea for periods of more’ than three days. 


3. This Convention shall not apply to fishing 
in ports and harbours or in estuaries of rivers, 
or to individuals fishing for sport or recreation. 


Article 2 
No person shall be engaged for employment 
in any capacity on a fishing vessel unless he 
produces a certificate attesting to his fitness 
for the work for which he is to be employed 
at sea signed by a medical practitioner who 
shall be approved by the competent authority. 


Article 3 


1. The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the fishingboat owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations concerned, where such 
exist, prescribe the nature of the medical 
examination to be made and the particulars 
to be included in the medical certificate. 


2. When prescribing the nature of the exam- 
ination, due regard shall be had to the age 
of the person to be examined and the nature 
of the duties to be performed. 


3. In particular the medical certificate shall 
attest that the person is not suffering from any 
disease likely to be aggravated by, or to render 
him unfit for, service at sea or likely to 
endanger the health of other persons on board. 


Article 4 


1. In the case of young persons of less than 
twenty-one years of age, the medical certificate 
shall remain in force for a period not exceed- 
ing one year from the date on which it was 
granted. 


2. In the case of persons who have attained 
the age of twenty-one years, the competent 
authority shall determine the period for which 
the medical certificate shall remain in force. 


3. If the period of validity of a certificate 
expires in the course of a voyage the certificate 
shall continue in force until the end of that 
voyage. 
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Article 5 


Arrangements shall be made to enable a 
person who, after examination, has been refused 
a certificate to apply for a further examination 
by a medical referee or referees who shall be 
independent of any fishing-boat owner or of 
any organization of fishing-boat owners or 
fishermen. ‘ 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article 7 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Direc- 
tor-General. j 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one ea after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the geristration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 10 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 11 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 12 
1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 


the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 8 above, if and when the new > 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 13 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Convention Concerning Fishermen's Articles of Agreement 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to fishermen’s arti- 
cles of agreement, which is included in 
as fifth item on the agenda of the session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Fishermen’s Articles of Agreement Con- 
vention, 1959: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “fishing vessel” includes all registered or 
documented ships and boats of any nature 
whatsoever, whether publicly or privately 
owned, which are engaged in maritime fishing 
in salt waters. 


2. The competent authority may exempt 
from the application of the provisions of this 
Convention fishing vessels of a type and size 
determined after consultation with the fishing- 
boat owners’ and fishermen’s organizations con- 
cerned, where such exist. 


3. The competent authority may, if satisfied 
that the matters dealt with in this Convention 
are adequately regulated by collective agree- 
ments between fishing-boat owners or fishing- 
boat owners’ organizations, and fishermen’s 
organizations, exempt from the provisions of 
the Convention concerning individual agree- 
ments owners and fishermen covered by such 
collective agreements. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“fisherman” includes every person employed or 
engaged in any capacity on board any fishing 
vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. It 
excludes pilots, cadets and duly indentured 
apprentices, naval ratings, and other persons 
in the permanent service of a government. 


Article 3 


1. Articles of agreement shall be signed both 
by the owner of the fishing vessel or his 
authorized representative and by the fisherman. 


Reasonable facilities to examine the articles of 
agreement before they are signed shall be 
given to the fisherman and, as the case may 
be, also to his adviser. 


2. The fisherman shall sign the agreement 
under conditions which shall be prescribed by 
national law in order to ensure adequate super- 
vision by the competent public authority. 


3. The foregoing provisions shall be deemed 
to have been fulfilled if the competent author- 
ity certifies that the provisions of the agree- 
ment have been laid before it in writing and 
have been confirmed both by the owner of 
the fishing vessel or his authorized representa- 
tive and by the fisherman. 


_4. National law shall make adequate pro- 
vision to ensure that the fisherman has under- 
stood the agreement. 


5. The agreement shall not contain anything 
reo is contrary to the provisions of national 
aw. 


6. National law shall prescribe such further 
formalities and safeguards in respect of the 
completion of the agreement as may be con- 
sidered necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the owner of the fishing vessel 
and of the fisherman. 


Article 4 


1. Adequate measures shall be taken in 
accordance with national law for ensuring that 
the agreement shall not contain any stipulation 
by which the parties purport to contract in 
advance to depart from the ordinary rules as 
to jurisdiction over the agreement. 


2. This Article shall not be interpreted as 
excluding a reference to arbitration. 


Article 5 


A record of employment shall be maintained 
for every fisherman by or in a manner pre- 
scribed by the competent authority. At the 
end of each voyage or venture a record of 
service in regard to that voyage or venture shall 
be available to the fisherman concerned or 
entered in his service book. 


Article 6 


1. The agreement may be made either for a 
definite period or for a voyage or, if per- 
mitted by national law, for an indefinite period. 


2. The agreement shall state clearly the 
respective rights and obligations of each of 
the parties. 
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3. It shall contain the following particulars, 
except in so far as the inclusion of one or 
more of them is rendered unnecessary by the 
fact that the matter is regulated in another 
manner by national laws or regulations: 


(a) the surname and other names of the fisher- 
man, the date of his birth or his age, and 
his birthplace; 

(b) the place at which and date on which the 
agreement was completed; 


(c) the name of the fishing vessel or vessels 
on board which the fisherman undertakes 
to serve; 

(d) the voyage or voyages to be undertaken, 
if this can be determined at the time of 
making the agreement; 


(e) the capacity in which the fisherman is to 
be employed; 

(f) if possible, the place at which and date on 
which the fisherman is required to report 
on board for service; 


(g) the scale of provisions to be supplied to 
the fisherman, unless some alternative 
system is provided for by national law; 


(h) the amount of his wages, or the amount 
of his share and the method of calculating 
such share if he is to be remunerated on 
a share basis, or the amount of his wage 
and share and the method of calculating 
the latter if he is to be remunerated on 
a combined basis, and any agreed mini- 
mum wage; 

(i) the termination of the agreement and the 
conditions thereof, that is to say— 

(i) if the agreement has been made for a 
definite period, the date fixed for its 
expiry; 

(ii) if the agreement has been made for 
a voyage, the port of destination and 
the time which has to expire after 
arrival before the fisherman shall be 
discharged; 

(iii) if the agreement has been made for 
an indefinite period, the conditions 
which shall entitle either party to 
rescind it, as well as the required 
period of notice for rescission: Pro- 
vided that such period shall not be 
less for the owner of the fishing 
vessel than for the fisherman; 

(j) any other particulars which national law 
may require. 


Article 7 


If national law provides that a list of crew 
shall be carried on board the agreement shall 
Spas be recorded in or annexed to the list 
of crew. 


Article 8 


In order that the fisherman may satisfy him- 
self as to the nature and extent of his rights 
and obligations the competent authority shall 
lay down the measures to be taken to enable 
clear information to be obtained on board as 
to the conditions of employment. 


Article 9 


An agreement entered into for a voyage, for 
a definite period, or for an indefinite period, 
shall be duly terminated by— 


(a) mutual consent of the parties; 
(5) death of the fisherman; 


(c) loss or total unseaworthiness of the fishing 
vessel; 


(d) any other cause that may be provided for 
in national law. 
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Article 10 


National law, collective agreements or indiv- 
idual agreements shall determine the circum- 
stances in which the owner or skipper may 
immediately discharge a fisherman. 


Article 11 


National law, collective agreements or indiv- 
idual agreements shall also determine the 
circumstances in which the fisherman may 
demand his immediate discharge. 


Article 12 


Except as otherwise provided therein, effect 
may be given to the provisions of this Con- 
vention by national law or by collective agree- 
ments. 


Article 13 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article 14 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 15 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation pro- 
vided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of ten years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 16 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


Article 17 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 18 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 19 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 


in part, then. unless the new Convention other- 

wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 15 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 20 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the organization 
of occupational health services in places 
of employment, which is the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Occupational Health Services 
Recommendation, 1959: 


I. Definition 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation 
the expression “occupational health service” 
means a service established in or near a place 
of employment for the purposes of— 


(a) protecting the workers against any health 
hazard which may arise out of their work 
or the conditions in which it is carried on; 


(5) contributing towards the workers’ physical 
and mental adjustment, in particular by 
the adaptation of the work to the workers 
and their assignment to jobs for which 
they are suited; and 

(c) contributing to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the highest possible degree of 
physical and mental well-being of the 
workers. 


II. Methods of Implementation 


_2. Having regard to the diversity of national 
circumstances and practices, occupational health 
services may be provided, as conditions re- 
quire— 

(a) by virtue of laws or regulations; 


(6) by virtue of collective agreement or as 
otherwise agreed upon by the employers 
and workers concerned; or 

(c) in any other manner approved by the 
competent authority after consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


III. Organization 


3. Depending on the circumstances and the 
applicable standards, ocupational health -serv- 
ices— 

(a) should either be organized by the under- 
takings themselves or be attached to an 
outside body; 

(6) should be organized— 

(i) as a separate service within a single 
undertaking; or 

(ii) as a service common to a number of 
undertakings. 


4. In order to extend occupational health 
facilities to all workers, occupational health 
services should be set up for industrial, non- 
industrial and agricultural undertakings and for 
public services: Provided that where occupa- 
tional health services cannot immediately be 
set up for all undertakings, such services should 
be established in the first instance— 


(a) for undertakings where the health risks 
appear greatest; 


(b) for undertakings where the workers are 
exposed to special health hazards; 


(c) for undertakings which employ more than 
a prescribed minimum number of workers. 


5. Where the organization of an occupa- 
tional health service, as defined in this Recom- 
mendation, is not for the time being practicable 
for geographical or other reasons defined by 
national laws or regulations, the undertaking 
should make arrangements with a physician or 
a local medical service for— 


(a) administering emergency treatment; 


(5) carrying out medical examinations pre- 
es by national laws or regulations; 
an 


(c) exercising surveillance over hygiene condi- 
tions in the undertaking. 


IV. Functions 


6. The role of occupational health. services 
should be essentially preventive. 


7. Occupational health services should not 
be required to verify the justification of absence 
on grounds of sickness; they should not be 
precluded from ascertaining the conditions 
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which may have led to a worker’s absence on 
sick leave and obtaining information about the 
progress of the worker’s illness, so that they 
will be better able to evaluate their preventive 
program, discover occupational hazards, and 
recommend the suitable placement of workers 
for rehabilitation purposes. 


8. The functions of occupational health 
services should be progressively developed, in 
accordance with the circumstances and having 
regard to the extent to which one or more of 
these functions are adequately discharged in 
accordance with national law or practice by 
other appropriate services, so that they will 
include in particular the following: 


(a) surveillance within the undertakings of all 
factors which may effect the health of the 
workers and advice in this respect to 
management and to workers or their 
representatives in the undertaking; 


(b) job analysis or participation therein in the 
light of hygienic, physiological and psycho- 
logical considerations and advice to man- 
agement and workers on the best possible 
adaptation of the job to the worker having 
regard to these considerations; 


(c) participation, with the other appropriate 
departments and bodies in the undertaking, 
in the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases and in the supervision of 
personal protective equipment and of its 
use, and advice to management and work- 
ers in this respect; 

(d) surveillance of the hygiene of sanitary 
installations and all other facilities for the 
welfare of the workers of the undertaking, 
such as kitchens, canteens, day nurseries 
and rest homes and, as necessary, surveil- 
lance of any dietetic arrangements made 
for the workers; 

(e) pre-employment, periodic and special medi- 
cal examinations—including, where neces- 
sary, biological and radiological examina- 
tions—prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations, or by agreements between the 
parties or organizations concerned, or con- 
sidered advisable for preventive purposes 
by the industrial physician; such examina- 
tions should ensure particular surveillance 
over certain classes of workers, such as 
women, young persons, workers exposed 
to special risks and handicapped persons; 


(f) surveillance of the adaptation of jobs to 
workers, in particular handicapped workers, 
in accordance with their physical abilities, 
participation in the rehabilitation and re- 
training of such workers and advice in this 
respect; 


(g) advice to management and workers on the 
occasion of the placing or reassignment of 
workers; 


(h) advice to individual workers at their 
request regarding any disorders that may 
Cees or be aggravated in the course of 
work; 


(i) emergency treatment in case of accident 
or indisposition, and also, in certain cir- 
cumstances and in agreement with those 
concerned (including the worker’s own 
physician), ambulatory treatment of work- 
ers who have not been absent from work 
or who have returned after absence; 


(j) initial and regular subsequent training of 
first-aid personnel, and supervision and 
maintenance of first-aid equipment in 
co-operation, where appropriate, with other 
departments and bodies concerned; 
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(k) education of the personnel of the under- 
taking in health and hygiene; 

(1) compilation and periodic review of statis- 
tics concerning health conditions in the 
undertaking; 

(m) research in occupational health or partici- 
pation in such research in association with 
specialized services or institutions. 


9. Where one or more of the functions 
enumerated in the preceding Paragraph are 
carried out, in accordance with national law 
or practice, by appropriate services other than 
occupational health services, these should pro- 
vide the industrial physician with any relevant 
information he may wish to request. 


10. Occupational health services should main- 
tain close contact with the other departments 
and bodies in the undertaking concerned with 
questions of the workers’ health, safety or 
welfare, and particularly the welfare depart- 
ment, the safety department, the personnel 
department, the trade union organs in the 
undertaking, safety and health committees and 
any other committee or any person in the 
undertaking dealing with health or welfare 
questions. 


11. Occupational health services should also 
maintain relations with external services and 
bodies dealing with questions of the health, 
safety, retraining, rehabilitation, reassignment 
and welfare of the workers. 


12. (1) Occupational health services should 
begin a confidential personal medical file at 
the time of a worker’s pre-employment exam- 
ination or first visit to the service and should 
keep the file up to date at each succeeding 
examination or visit. 


(2) Occupational health services should 
maintain appropriate records, so that they can 
provide any. necessary information concerning 
the work of the service and the general state 
of health of the workers, subject to the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 21. 


V. Personnel and Equipment 


13. Every occupational health service should 
be placed under the direction of a physician 
who will be directly responsible for the working 
of the service either to the management or to 
the body to which the service is subordinated. 


14. The physicians in occupational health 
services should not have under their care 
a greater number of workers than they can 
adequately supervise, due account being taken 
of the particular problems that may be asso- 
ciated with the type and nature of the industry 
concerned. 


15. The physicians in occupational health 
services should enjoy full professional and 
moral independence of both the employer and 
the workers. In order to safeguard this 
independence national laws or regulations, or 
agreements between the parties or organizations 
concerned, should lay down the terms and 
conditions of employment of industrial phy- 
sicians and, in particular, the conditions con- 
cerning their appointment and the termination 
of their employment. 


16. The physician in charge of an occupa- 
tional health service should have received, as 
far as possible, special training in occupational 
health, or at least should be familiar with 
industrial hygiene, special emergency treatment 
and occupational pathology, as well as with 
the laws and regulations governing the various 
duties of the service. The physician should be 
given the opportunity to improve his knowledge 
in these fields. 


17. The nursing staff attached to occupa- 
tional health services should possess qualifica- 
tions according to the standards prescribed by 
the competent body. 


18. The first-aid personnel should— 
(a) consist exclusively of suitably qualified 
persons; and 
(b) be readily available during working hours. 


_19. The premises and equipment of occupa- 
tional health services should conform to the 
standards prescribed by the competent body. 


VI. Necessary. Conditions for Performance of 
Functions 


20. In order that they may efficiently perform 
their functions, occupational health services 
should— 

(a) have free access to all work places and 
to the ancillary installations of the under- 
taking; 

(b) inspect the work places at appropriate 
intervals in co-operation, where necessary, 
with other services of the undertaking; 

(c) have access to information concerning the 
processes, performance standards and sub- 
stances used or the use of which is con- 
templated; 

(d) be authorized to undertake, or to request 
that approved technical bodies undertake— 
(i) surveys and investigations on poten- 

tial occupational health hazards, for 
example by the sampling and analysis 
of the atmosphere of work places, of 
the products and substances used, or 
of any other material suspected of 
being harmful; 


(ii) the assessment of harmful physical 
agents 

(e) be authorized to request the competent 

authorities to ensure compliance with 

occupational health and safety standards. 


21. All persons attached to occupational 
health services should be required to observe 
professional secrecy as regards both medical 
and technical information which may come to 
their knowledge in the exercise of the func- 
tions and activities enumerated above, subject 
to such exceptions as may be provided by 
national laws or regulations. 


VII. General Provisions 


22. All workers and their organizations 
should co-operate fully in attaining the objec- 
tives of occupational health services. 


23. The services provided by ocupational 
health services in pursuance of this Recom- 
mendation should not involve the workers in 
any expense. 


24. Where national laws or regulations do 
not provide otherwise, and in the absence of 
agreement between the parties concerned the 
expense of the organization and operation of 
occupational health services should be borne 
by the employer. 


25. National laws or regulations should 
specify the authority responsible for supervis- 
ing the organization and operation of occupa- 
tional health services. They may, in appropriate 
cases, confer on recognized technical bodies 
the role of advisers in this field. 


Canada Ratifies Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour 


The International Labour Office on July 
15 registered the ratification by Canada of 
the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention 
of 1957 (No. 105). This ratification brings 
to 19 the number of International Labour 
Conventions ratified by Canada. 

Under the terms of the Convention, 
ratifying countries undertake to suppress 
and not to make use of any form of forced 
labour as: 

—a means of political coercion or educa- 
tion or as a punishment for holding or 
expressing political views or views ideo- 
logically opposed to the established political, 
social or economic system; 


—a method of mobilizing and using 
labour for purposes of economic develop- 
ment; 

—a means of labour discipline; 

—a punishment for having participated 
in strikes; 

—a means of racial, social, national or 
religious discrimination. 


This Convention, adopted only two years 
ago by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, has already been ratified by 27 coun- 
tries. The text was published in the August 
1957 Labour Gazette, page 962. 


142nd Session on ILO Governing Body 


Ernst Michanek of Sweden, Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Labour and Housing in his country, was 
elected chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization at 
the Body’s 142nd Session, held after the 
closing. of the 43rd International Labour 
Conference. 


Mr. Michanek, who will serve for a 
period of one year, replaces Julio Barboza- 
Carneiro, Ambassador of Brazil. Sir Alfred 
Roberts of Great Britain was re-elected 
chairman of the workers’ group, and Pierre 
Waline of France, chairman of the em- 
ployers’ group. 

(Continued on page 838) 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management teamwork at Plant 
31A of the American Can Company of 
Canada in Montreal has triumphed again. 
For the third year in a row, the plant’s 600 
employees have added another 1,000,000 
man-hours to an already enviable safety 
record. 

At a recent plant safety rally, held to 
celebrate crossing the 3,000,000-hour mark 
without a disabling injury, representatives 
from the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service of the Department of Labour 
joined company executives, union officers 
and safety association representatives to 
congratulate management and employees on 
their outstanding achievement. 

The personnel of Plant 31A have estab- 
lished a world record among the 65 
branches of the American Can Company 
scattered throughout. Canada, the United 
States and other countries. (Their closest 
competitor, a plant located in Los Angeles, 
California, managed to reach 2,680,000 
man-hours before an accident occurred.) 

By May 21, the Montreal plant had 
pushed its safety record to 3,600,000 hours. 
Asked how he felt about the possibility of 
this record’s climbing even higher, Stanley 
Jacob, Supervisor of Personnel, said con- 
fidently: “We will reach 4,000,000 hours 
by the end of the year.” 

Receiving awards on behalf of the em- 
ployees were O. H. Richard, President of 
the Can Workers’ Union (CLC), and Lionel 
Cormier, chief steward, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 

The impressive drop in the accident fre- 
quency rate at the Winnipeg division of 
Labatt’s (Manitoba) Brewery Limited since 
1955 is the result of an intensive safety 
program headed by members of the Labour- 
Management Safety Committee, according 
to W. A. Bridger, Personnel Manager. 

In 1955 the plant’s accident frequency 
rate reached a peak of 39.92. By the end 
of 1958 it had declined to 9.36. 

“Our campaign started back in the dark 
days of that 39.92 accident frequency rate,” 
said Mr. Bridger. “We got together and 
did a great deal of serious thinking about 
safety. We formed a Safety Committee, 
held our first meeting on May 31, 1955, 
planned our program and put it into action. 
As for its effectiveness, nothing can speak 
louder than the results we obtained.” 
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The bargaining agent for employees at 
Labatt’s, the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (CLC), 
fully supports management in the joint 
drive to promote safety throughout the 
plant. .. + 

The lowest accident rate in the nine- 
year history of the B.C. Forest Industries’ 
Safety Week campaigns was recorded dur- 
ing this year’s May 4th to 9th drive, ac- 
cording to Robert F. Whiskin, Safety Week 
Chairman. 

Sponsors of the campaign, the Joint 
Forest Products Safety Committee of Van- 
couver, report that only 22 accidents 
occurred, compared with a weekly average 
last year of 42. 

Commenting on the example being set 
by the forest industry of British Columbia, 
Joe Morris, President, District 1, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, said: 
“This is an achievement in which we may 
justly take pride, not because we engage in 
competition with others, but because we 
know that by these efforts we have shielded 
many of our homes from grim tragedy.” 

* * * 


Organized by the Calgary Parks Depart- 
ment’s Labour-Management Production 
Committee, a mammoth jamboree was held 
recently to mark the completion of a safety 
campaign. in which the Department’s 
roughly 250 employees amassed a total of 
302,818 working hours without a lost-time 
accident. The contest ran from May 1 to 
October 31, 1958, and was so successful 
that only one crew in the whole Depart- 
ment suffered a lost-time injury during the 
period. 

Top award—a trophy and gold certificate 
—went to employees of the Department’s 
construction division for their total of 
106,637 hours without a lost-time injury. 
Stanley H. Daines, division head, accepted 
the prize from A. Munro, Parks Super- 
intendent. 

LMPCs are also operating in Calgary’s 
transit system and traffic engineering depart- 
ments, and Employee-Management Com- 
mittees in the electric light and garage 
departments—convincing evidence of the 
emphasis placed on joint consultation by 
the city’s management and employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aa in the form of booklets, posters and 
s. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered two representation votes and rejected 
three applications for certification. During 
the month the Board received seven appli- 
cations for certification and one application 
for provision for the final settlement of 
differences concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
employed in operating the elevator at its 
Vegetable Oil Division in Saskatoon, Sask. 
(L.G., April, p. 388). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited on or about the Centennial Pier, Van- 
couver (L.G., May, p. 474). 


3. General Drivers Local Union 989 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, em- 
ployed in its plant laundry at Chalk River 
and in its town hospital laundry at Deep 
River (L.G., July, p. 717). 


4. Canadian Airlines Link Instructors 
Association, on behalf of a unit of link 
trainer instructors employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver (L.G., June, 
p. 6): 

5. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees of the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation employed in the 
metropolitan district of Toronto (L.G., 
June, p. 612). 

6. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Pronto Uranium Mines Lim- 


ited employed at the company’s mine 
properties in the District of Algoma, Ont. 
GE.Gdulysepa1S) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., respondent, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., May, p. 474). 
The Board directed that only the name of 
the applicant be on the ballot. The vote 
affected a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by the company (Returning Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (see also applications rejected, 
below). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, re- 
spondent, Dominion Canals Employees’ 
Association, intervener, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., June, p. 
611). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant be on the ballot. The 
vote affected a system-wide unit of operat- 
ing and maintenance employees of the 
respondent (Returning Officer: B. H. Har- 
die) (see also application rejected, below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., respondent, and Canadian Dyno 
Employees’ Association, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 472). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible to 
cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., respondent, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., July, p. 719). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the unit of sea-going personnel found 
appropriate by the Board (see also repre- 
sentation votes ordered, above). 

3. Dominion Canals Employees’ Associa- 
tion and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, joint 
applicants, The St. Lawrence Seaway Auth- 
ority, respondent, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener (L.G., July, p. 719). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
the applicants did not have a majority of 
members in good standing in the unit deter- 
mined by the Board as appropriate for 


collective bargaining (see also representa- 
tion votes ordered, above). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by H. J. O’Connell Limited at Port Cartier, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local Union 880, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
J. Sherman & Sons, Kingsville and Leaming- 
ton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. 


McRae). 

4. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed by Shell Cana- 
Limited, 


dian Tankers, aboard the MV 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; four 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Tyee Shell operating on the West Coast 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local Union No. 720, on behalf of a unit 
of structural steel erectors and fabricators 
employed by the Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited at Inuvik and other locations in 
the Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. A. MacKenzie). 


6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of hoistmen employed by Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


7. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a system-wide 
unit of locomotive engineers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
including the Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany (Investigating Officers: B. H. Hardie 
and G. A. Lane). 


Application under Section 19 of Act Received 
Application for a provision for the final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective agree- 
ment affecting the Canadian National Rail- 
way Police Association, applicant, and the 
Canadian National Railways, respondent. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Radio Station CKVL Limited, Verdun, 
Que., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians, Region No. 
6 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


2. M. Rawlinson Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

4. Commercial Cable Company Limited, 
SS John B. Mackay, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 


District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 
5. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 


and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 714 and 1751 (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

6. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

7. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


8. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and International Long- 


shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 512 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


9. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited (Dominion Shipping Division) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


10. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


11. Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., Medi- 
cine Hat, and Local 511, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officers.J- S, Guam); 


12. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

13. Radio Station CHRC Limited, Que- 
bec, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Region No. 6 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

14. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, and Local 396, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Oficeneae enone Gun T)))s 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. 720). 
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2. J. C. Malone and Company Limited, 
Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited, 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., July, p. 720). 

3. Poole Construction Company Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, 
p. 720). 

4. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited (Metallurgical Research Laboratories) 
Ottawa, and Civil Service Association of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., July, p. 720). 


5. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, and Local 1015, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June, p. 613). 


6. Canadian National Railways (Port of 
North Sydney) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1259 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
June, p. 613). 

7. Boyles Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Limited, 
and Western District Diamond Driller’s 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
DiS LTysoe)n(E.G. une. spa ols) 


Dispute Lapsed 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited 
and Local 90, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1141). 


Conciliation Officer's Appointment Terminated 


Lee’s Transport Limited, Vancouver, and 
Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup Men 
and Dockmen’s Union Local 605 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: 'G. R. Currie) (L.G., July, 
p. 720). Appointment of conciliation officer 
terminated because the company’s opera- 
tions were not within federal jurisdiction. 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 


Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L.G., May, 
p. 476). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line 
Navigators’ Association (L.G., June, p. 613) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott-.was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, C. George Robson and John N. Lyon, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 

Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 
Labour Congress (L.G., March, p. 273). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 

Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 
Labour Congress (see above). 


Setflement after Strike affer Board Report 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., 
July, p. 721). Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, 
appointed Special Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission on May 15. Settlement reached 
June 29. 


Strike Following Conciliation Board Procedure 


Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 721). Stoppage of work occurred 
June 26. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, Ontario 


and 


Quirke Lake — Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, 
Local 1575, Canadian Labour Congress 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of George Ferguson, QC, company nominee, 
and William Black, union nominee, with 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as chair- 
man, was appointed on or about January 
29, 1959 and met with the parties in Toronto 
on February 19, 1959, and heard their full 
submissions with respect to the issues in 
dispute. The issues in dispute were as 
follows: 


1. “Between” Clause. 

. Union Security. 

. Stewards’ Lost Time. 

. Grievance Procedure. 

. Decision of Arbitration Board. 
. Discharge Procedure. 

. Reinstatement. 

. Leave of Absence with Pay. 
. Maternity Leave. 

. Safety and Health. 

. Bulletin Boards. 

12. Handicapped Employees. 
13. Severance Allowance. 

14. Hours of Work. 

15. Overtime. 

16. Call out pay. 

17. Statutory Holidays. 

18. Vacations. 

19. Sick Pay. 

20. Cost of Living Camp Subsidy. 
21. Salaries. 

22. Duration of Agreement. 
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The company was represented before the 
Board by R. D. Lindberg, mine manager; 
Peter Fancy, personnel manager; J. E. 
Houck and D. E. Houck, as consultants. 

The union was represented before the 
Board by Lyle Scott, president, Local 1575; 
Reg. Louthood, vice-president, Local 1575; 
Malcolm Winch, secretary-treasurer, Local 


1575; Fidele Aresenault, member of the 
Negotiating Committee; Don Taylor, inter- 
national representative and Harry Waisglass, 
Research Department, United Steelworkers 
of America. 


After the Board heard the full submis- 
sions of the parties with respect to the issues 
in dispute, there were conferences jointly 
with the parties and separately with the 
parties in an endeavour to conciliate the 
issues. 


After the conclusion of the hearings, the 
chairman made a first draft of a report, but 
since this is a first agreement, it was felt 
that there were many matters that the 
parties should bargain out themselves in 
direct negotiations. And the parties them- 
selves after the hearings of the Board had 
a series of meetings in direct negotiations 
and as a result thereof have arrived at a 
collective agreement settling all matters in 
dispute. 


Dated at Belleville, this 25th day of 
June, 1959. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) GEORGE FERGUSON, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) WM. H. BLAcK, 
Member. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Quirke 
Lake-Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1575, Canadian Labour Congress, and Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, who was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, George Ferguson, QC and 
William H. Black, both of Toronto, nom- 
inees of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Lacking jurisdiction, Manitoba County Court dismisses claim for overtime wages 


On June 2, 1959, Judge Molloy of the 
Manitoba County Court dismissed a claim 
for overtime wages because of lack of 
jurisdiction. 

Cyluck, the plaintiff, claimed from Canada 
Dry Limited overtime wages for the period 
from August 6 to November 2, 1957. 

Counsel for both parties agreed that, 
during the period in question, Cyluck had 
worked 238 overtime hours and that the sum 
of $440 was due to him for this overtime 
work, if he was entitled to recover anything. 

The Manitoba Employment Standards 
Act in Section 27 provides for overtime 
rates for a male employee working more 
than eight hours in. a day or 48 hours in 
a week. Section 14(1) provides that a 
person contravening the provisions of the 
Act is liable, on summary conviction, to 
a fine or imprisonment or to both. Section 
16 (2) provides that if an employer fails 
to pay wages found to be due, the magis- 
trate may issue a warrant to levy the 
amount of the wages and costs by seizure 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the 
employer. In such situation the Wages 
Recovery Act applies as in the case of a 
warrant of distress issued under that Act. 

The company contended that these sec- 
tions provided an exclusive remedy for 
enforcement of obligations arising under 


Section 27 and therefore the court in ques- 
tion had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
action. 

In deciding the point, Judge Molloy 
applied the rule that when a statute creates 
a new obligation not previously existing 
at common law and a special remedy is 
provided, such obligations, as a general 
rule, can be enforced in no other manner, 
even though this may involve ousting the 
jurisdiction of a court of law. Overtime 
wages is a new obligation created by statute, 
and the statute provides a particular mode 
of enforcing the obligation. That being 
so, the claim could be enforced only by 
the mode set out in Section 16 (2), by 
issuance of a magistrate’s warrant after a 
conviction. 

Since summary conviction charges must 
be laid within six months, the plaintiff could 
not recover his overtime wages in the way 
provided in the Act due to the lapse of 
time. The judge noted that an amendment 
in 1958 added Section 24A to the Employ- 
ment Standards Act. This section has the 
effect of preserving the usual civil remedies 
for recovery of wages due to employees 
under the minimum wage part of the Act. 
However, no similar section was enacted 
with reference to recovery of overtime 
wages. Cyluck v. Canada Dry Limited, 
(1959) 28 WWR, Part 10, p. 478. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Comprehensive safety code for pipeline construction issued in Alberta. Order 
under Sask. Hours of Work Act sets 12-hour day for highway construction workers 


Safety regulations governing the construc- 
tion of pipelines have been issued by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
These constitute a comprehensive safety 
code for all operations involved in laying 
a pipeline. 

In Saskatchewan, an order was issued 
under the Hours of Work Act setting a 
12-hour daily limit on hours of highway 
construction workers. 
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Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


New safety regulations governing the 
construction of pipelines, issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, were gazetted 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


as Alberta Regulation 174/59 on May 30, 
1959, and came into effect on July 1, 1959. 
They apply to all employers and workmen 
concerned with pipeline construction, in- 
cluding the moving, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment used on such projects. 

The regulations prescribe specific rules 
to reduce the hazards peculiar to the various 
operations involved in pipeline construc- 
tion. These operations include the trans- 
portation of the workmen, materials and 
equipment; preparation ofthe right of way; 
“pipe stringing”; digging the trench; laying 
the pipe; cleaning, priming, “doping” and 
wrapping the pipe; lowering it into the ditch, 
and filling in the ditch. Safety rules are 
also prescribed for special operations such 
as boring a passage for the pipe and river 
crossing, and for yard work on pipe, main- 
tenance and repair of equipment, testing and 
other matters. 


Transportation of Workmen, Materials and 
Equipment 


The regulations provide that vehicles for 
transporting men must have adequate seat- 
ing, and that men must not sit on the floor 
with their legs over the side of the vehicle. 

Such vehicles must be equipped with 
adequate tool racks, and must not transport 
dangerous equipment within the body of 
the vehicle, or inflammable material within 
the crew compartment. 

Workmen are forbidden to ride on im- 
proper locations on vehicles, to board or 
leave vehicles in motion, or on a trestle 
or a bridge, and the vehicles must pull to 
the side of the road when men are being 
picked up or unloaded. 

A further provision requires that measures 
must be taken to prevent injury to the 
feet of workmen riding on sleigh bunks. 
When it is necessary to transport men by 
water, suitable boats and life-saving equip- 
ment and fire extinguishing equipment must 
be provided, and the boats must not be 
overloaded. 

The regulations also contain a general 
requirement that powered mobile equipment 
must be in good condition and be provided 
with a suitable warning device, and lights 
if operated at night. 

These provisions are similar to the rules 
governing transportation of workers in the 
General Accident Prevention Regulations 
issued by the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The regulations also provide that trucks 
are to be inspected daily by the driver, are 
not to be operated over maximum capacity 
or carry more passengers than allowed by 
provincial regulations, and that loads must 


be secure. No person is allowed on the bed 
of a truck during winching operations. 


Preparation of Right-of-Way 


With respect to clearing, grading and 
grubbing of the right-of-way, the regula- 
tions set out conditions applicable to falling 
of trees and bucking of logs, provide that 
“DANGER—POWER LINES” signs must 
be placed 100 feet on each side of power 
lines before clearing commences, require 
that safety hats must be worn by workmen, 
and specify rules for bulldozer operations. 


Pipe Stringing 


When the pipe is being assembled, loads 
of skids or pipe being hauled must be 
securely fastened. The use of defective 
skids is forbidden. Slings, hooks, cables and 
tail ropes must be inspected daily by the 
operator and repaired or replaced, if defec- 
tive. Safety hats must be worn by men 
handling tag lines. 


Ditching Operations 


The regulations outline requirements with 
respect to the maintenance and repair of 
ditching machines, and provide that machine 
guards must be used. 

They also require that all underground 
cables, conduits, gas lines, oil lines or water 


mains must be accurately located and 
marked before ditching operations are 
started. 


The ditching machine operator must 
always know where his helper is, and must 
not leave the controls of his machine unless 
the main transmission and digging wheel are 
out of gear and the travelling brakes set. 
Climbing about a ditching machine is pro- 
hibited when the machine is in motion, 
and the manual cleaning of buckets is 
forbidden when the digging wheel is in 
operation. 

Requirements are also outlined in con- 
nection with the maintenance and repair of 
dragline and backhoe machines and their 
operation. 

The swamper is required to stand clear 
of the cab and bucket of such machines, 
and the operator must always know where 
the swamper is. Only the operator or other 
authorized person may be in the cab while 
the machine is in operation. The operator 
may not leave the cab unless the bucket 
is lowered to the ground and the cab and 
brakes are locked. The boom must be 
lowered to the ground or to blocks when 
the equipment is not in use. Wire rope 
connections must be of an approved type, 
and the operator must inspect both them 
and the lines daily. 
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Also with respect to dragline and backhoe 
operations, no boom or mobile equipment 
may come within 10 feet of any power 
line, except at the direction of a qualified 
lineman, or if the maximum reach of the 
boom does not extend to within six feet of 
the power line. 


The Trench Construction and Repair 
Safety Regulations of the Board apply to 
ditching operations, but it is not necessary 
to shore that portion of a trench in which 
ditching, pipe laying and backfilling are 
done without the entry of workmen into the 
trench at that point. 


Pipe Laying 


Several provisions dealing with pipe lay- 
ing set out safety requirements with respect 
to tractor operations, welding, placing of 
skids, and inspection. 

The regulations provide that no person 
may ride a tractor except in the seats, and 
no workman may hold on to the rigging or 
machine while the machine is in motion. 
When a tractor is stopped and the operator 
must dismount, the unit must be made 
inoperative, and the dozer blades rest on 
blocking or on the ground. 


Pipe must not be picked up or lowered 
while a workman is between the tractor and 
the pipe, and it must not be moved, carried 
or swung over workmen. Workmen must 
stand clear of booms when loads are being 
raised or lowered, and the tractor operator 
must ensure that workmen are in the clear. 


The regulations also require that, when 
winch cables are guided onto drums, bars 
or sticks must be used. Wire rope connec- 
tions must be of an approved type and, 
together with lines, sideboom pins and 
sheave blocks, inspected daily by the 
operator. 


Sidebooms ,and blades must be lowered 
to the ground or to skids during non-work- 
ing hours. Sidebooms may not move along 
the right-of-way with the load line less 
than seven feet from the ground or with 
the boom more than 30 degrees from the 
vertical position. 

A tractor operator must not leave the 
controls while the machine is holding a pipe 
more than six inches above the ground. 

It is specified that the Board’s Welding 
Safety Regulations apply in connection with 
pipe laying. A welder may wear a one- 
piece light weight helmet if he does not 
do his own chipping and cleaning. Flash 
goggles must be supplied to and worn by 
helpers. Likewise, buffing and cleaning 
machine operators must be provided with 
and wear adequate eye protection. 
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Lock skids must be used if there is 
danger of a pipe shifting. 

If X-ray or gamma ray equipment is 
used in testing, any safety regulations made 
under any relevant Alberta act will apply. 


Cleaning, Priming, Doping and Wrapping 


The regulations require that workmen 
who charge dope kettles must be supplied 
with and wear suitable eye protection and 
gloves. 


Burners on dope kettles must be cleaned 
and inspected regularly. Foremen are 
required to instruct workmen in the opera- 
tion of dope kettles and warn them about 
“flash backs”. Dope kettles must have 
downward flow outlets, and shut-off valves 
must be positive. Dope buckets must be 
kept in good condition. 


If fumes from dope kettles irritate the 
skin unduly, suitable skin protection must 
be provided and used. Workmen who handle 
or work around hot dope or primer are 
required to wear boots with the trouser 
legs on the outside and have sleeves extend- 
ing over the top of their gloves. 


Lowering of Pipe into Ditch 

The person in charge is solely responsible 
for the direction of all phases of the pipe 
lowering operation. Workmen are forbid- 
den to be in specified dangerous locations. 
Provision is made for the securing of belt 
slings, boom lines, travelling blocks and 
clamps, and the position of load lines and 
the boom, when the tractor is in motion. 


Back Filling 


Back filling must not be begun nor may 
a truck approach the ditch or dump the 
load unless workmen are in the clear. The 
operator of a machine used for back filling 
must always keep his swamper in sight. 


Special Operations 


Where boring and punching is under- 
taken, the new provisions specify that under- 
ground cables and pipe lines must be 
located before starting operations; Shoring 
and Trenching Regulations apply; and signs 
must clearly mark the approaches to the 
job. With respect to equipment, chain 
sprockets and V-belt drives have to be 
guarded; no toxic gases from internal com- 
bustion engines are allowed to accumulate 
near a trench unless workmen are provided 
with approved breathing apparatus; and 
equipment must be secured to prevent its 
falling into the excavation. 

In yard operations involving coating and 
wrapping of pipe, revolving shafting, belt 
drives and certain other equipment seven 


feet or less from the ground or working 
platform have to be guarded. Workmen 
employed in the pipe and dope yard must be 
supplied with and wear gloves. Adequate 
pipe racks are required. 

Under the heading “river crossing,” the 
regulations outline provisions with respect 
to safety equipment required when work- 
men have to work more than 10 feet above 
ground or water, or from boats, rafts or 
dredges. These include safety belts and 
life-lines complying with certain specifica- 
tions, and buoyancy devices. Specifications 
and safety requirements are also set out 
concerning rigging, rigging hooks, sheaves 
and drums. 


Pigging and Testing 


Safety requirements in connection with 
pigging (cleaning) and testing of pipe lines 
are outlined in the regulation. However, 
where it is necessary to deviate from these 
requirements for a specific operation, an 
employer may do so if one of his respon- 
sible officials issues a “Work Clearance 
Permit” giving reasons for and the extent of 
the departure from _ standard practice. 
Adequate safety precautions must be taken. 
This permit is to be issued in triplicate, 
with one copy to be sent immediately to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, one 
copy to the head office of the employer, and 
one copy to be retained on the job site by 
the job supervisor. 

The regulations require that pressure 
must be relieved from each end of the 
pipe line before pig catchers or test fittings 
are removed and that test fittings must be 
rated at least equal to the maximum test 
pressure. 

With respect to the propelling of pigs 
by compressed air, safety requirements are 
set out for sealing the dispatching end of the 
line and for equipping the receiving end of 
the line with a pig catcher or trap. Air 


hoses, fittings and valves must be adequate. 


and in good condition. Persons must be 
kept clear of pipe ends during a pig run. 
Pressure must be released through suitable 
valves before fittings of any kind are 
loosened or removed from the pipe line. 

Safety rules are also set out in connec- 
tion with low-pressure testing (100 p.s.i.) 
and high-pressure testing (over 100 p.s.i.) 
of pipe lines. 


Other Safety Provisions 


The regulations also deal with main- 
tenance and repair of machinery and equip- 
ment, pipe bending, riding pipe, explosives, 
storage of pipe, double jointing of pipe 
and tie-in and cut-outs. 


It is also specified that the Dominion 
Explosives Act and the Seismograph Safety 
Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board relating to the storage, handling, 
transportation and firing of explosives apply 
to pipeline operations. 

Every employer is responsible for ensur- 
ing that his workmen comply with these 
regulations. With respect to personal pro- 
tective equipment, the regulations state that 
“wherever the term shall provide, shall 
supply, shall make available, or some 
similar term is used with reference to per- 
sonal protective equipment, it shall be con- 
sidered as meaning that the employer shall 
have on the job for use by workmen the 
required items subject to such terms of 
security or deposit against breakage or 
damage other than ordinary wear and tear 
as the employer may determine unless the 
context of the regulation expressly directs 
otherwise.” 


Authority of Inspectors 


Where an inspector observes the use of 
unsafe equipment, materials or tools, unsafe 
or improper use of tools or equipment, or 
unsafe working conditions not specifically 
covered by these regulations, he may issue 
an order requiring the employer or operator 
to make whatever changes, improvements or 
repairs are necessary to reduce the possibility 
of accidents. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has issued its annual exemption 
order permitting employees in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry to work beyond 
the eight-hours daily and 44-hour weekly 
limits prescribed by the Hours of Work Act 
for the period June 1 to November 30, 1959. 

The order was gazetted on June 11 as 
B.C. Reg. 198/59. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Workmen employed by a railway com- 
pany other than the CNR operating between 
Newfoundland and another province who 
reside in another province and are entitled 
to workmen’s compensation under its laws 
are no longer covered by the collective 
liability section of the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in respect of acci- 
dents occurring in Newfoundland. In par- 
ticular this means workmen who normally 
reside in one province, whose contracts of 
service were drawn up there but who spend 
the greater part of their working hours in 
Newfoundland. 
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The new regulation (16a), which was 
gazetted on June 23 to go into force on 
July 1, guards against any overlapping in 
coverage. 


Saskatchewan Holidays with Pay Act 

In Saskatchwean, employees of rural 
municipalities and persons employed by 
larger school units under the Larger School 
Units Act who work less than 10 days at 
any one time are no longer entitled to an 
allowance in lieu of a vacation on termina- 
tion of employment, following an order 
under the Annual Holidays Act which 
went into force June 1. 

These are the first casual employees to 
be exempted from this provision since the 
Act was amended in 1958 to delete the 30- 
day service requirement previously in 
effect. 

Under the New Brunswick and British 
Columbia vacation acts, vacation credits are 
payable to employees regardless of the 
length of service. Manitoba, however, 
exempts all casual employees but construc- 
tion workers but, elsewhere, except for 
construction workers in Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Alberta, employees have 
to meet certain service requirements be- 
fore qualifying for benefits. The qualify- 


ing period is 30 days under the federal 
act and three months in Nova Scotia. The 
Quebec order exempts persons who work 
less than three hours a day and the Alberta 
order, employees who are temporarily em- 
ployed for eight hours a week or less, or 
for less than 30 days. In Ontario, workers 
who quit voluntarily are not entitled to 
vacation credits unless they have worked at 
least three months. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


On order under the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act prohibiting employers en- 
gaged in highway construction and main- 
tenance from requiring or permitting em- 
ployees to work more than 12 hours in any 
day except with a written authorization from 
the Minister of Labour was gazetted on 
June 26 to take effect July 6. Permits to 
work beyond the 12-hour limit will be issued 
only when normal operations have been 
seriously interrupted due to circumstances 
beyond the employer’s control. 

The new order, the first of its kind in 
Saskatchewan, was issued under authority 
of a 1958 amendment permitting the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to limit daily 
hours of work. Up to this time, the only 
limitation on hours was the requirement 
to pay an overtime rate. 


IAPES Convention 


(Continued from page 807) 

Edwin F. Fultz, Little Rock, Ark., was 
elected Second Vice-President; Miss 
Kathryn Queen, Raleigh, N.C., was elected 
Secretary, succeeding Mrs. Ola M. Reeves, 
Juneau, Alaska; and William C. Kelley, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was re-elected Treasurer. 

George E. Charron, London, Ont.; J. R. 
Deslauriers, Montreal; and Leslie Fraser, 


Winnipeg, were elected to the Association’s 
16-member executive board. Miss Mabel 
McCrea, Winnipeg, served as credentials 
chairman for the election. All four 
Canadians are employees of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

Washington, D.C., was picked as the site 
for the 1961 convention; the 1960 meeting 
will be held in Colorado Springs. 


ILO Governing Body 
(Continued from page 827) 

In other business, the Governing Body 
accepted proposals presented by David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the ILO, for 
the establishment of an International Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Information 
Centre to be established by the ILO in co- 
operation with the International Social 
Security Association. 

The Centre, to be located at ILO head- 
quarters in Geneva, will co-operate with 
existing facilities in a wider and more com- 
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prehensive distribution and collecton of 
information concerning occupational health 
and safety. 

Among other matters, the Governing 
Body adopted reports which had been sub- 
mitted to it by the Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Forced Labour, 
the Committee on Freedom of Association, 
and of the Technical Meeting of Problems 
of Improving Productivity in Certain 
Countries. 


—— 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of May, number of initial 
and renewal claims during month, estimate of beneficiaries, total payments and 
average weekly payment all lower than in April and in May 1958, statistics* show 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 279,400 on May 29; as 
the seasonal benefit period ended -May 16, 
they were all claimants for regular benefit. 
On April 30 claimants totalled 610,800, 
comprising 382,400 on regular and 228,400 
on seasonal benefit. At the end of May 
1958, there were 551,100 claimants, 368,000 
of whom were classed as regular and 183,- 
100 seasonal. 

The number of initial and renewal 
claims? for benefit in May was 134,400, 
compared with 206,900 in April and 165,- 
100 in May 1958. Initial claims numbered 
87,000, which number was 40 per cent 
lower than in April and 19 per cent lower 
than in May 1958. The sharp decline dur- 
ing May this year reflects the ending of 
the seasonal benefit period at the middle of 
the month. 

(During the seasonal benefit period, an 
initial claim would be taken immediately 
on termination of a regular benefit period 
provided the claimant status was main- 
tained. When seasonal benefits are not in 
effect, however, a claim would not be likely 
to be filed if it were clear from available 
records that the contribution requirements 
could not be fulfilled.) 


*See Tables H-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevit- 
ably includes some whose claims are in process. 


tAll initial claims are computed first for regular 
benefit. Those which are found to be ineligible are 
then considered under seasonal benefit provisions. 
Consequently, the total of initial claims includes both 
those which are finally classed as regular and those 
which are classed as seasonal. The renewal claims 
total also includes both types of claims. Claimants 
who exhaust their regular benefit during the sea- 
sonal benefit period are not cut off from benefit. If 
they wish to be considered for further benefit, they 
must file a claim in the usual manner. When there 
are insufficient contribution weeks to establish 
another regular benefit period, seasonal benefit will 
be granted, but not more than once during the sea- 
sonal benefit period. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


Renewal claims in May numbered 47,400, 
a decline of 24 per cent from April and 
19 per cent from May 1958. 

Initial claims considered under the sea- 
sonal benefit provisions constituted 40 per 
cent of initial claims processed during May, 
compared with 54 per cent in April and 
49 per cent in May 1958. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 485,800 for May, 640,200 for 
April and 582,800 for May 1958. Benefit 
payments amounted to $40.4 million during 
May, $60.0 million during April and $51.7 
million during May 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payments 
was $20.81 in May, $21.29 in April and 
$21.10 in May 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been isued to 3,205,417 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At May 31 employers registered num- 
bered 317,854, an increase of 56 since 
April 30; 1959: 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May 1959 investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 6,479. Of these, 4,206 
were spot checks of postal and. counter 
claims to verify. the fulfilment of statutory 
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conditions, and 147 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 2,126 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 164 cases, 27 
against employers and 137 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,270.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in May totalled $18,831,693.78 
compared with $14,581,844.02 in April and 
$20,579,908.18 in May 1958. Benefits paid 
in May totalled $40,446,281.55 compared 
with $59,930,502.62 in April and $51,626,- 
650.72 in May 1958. The balance in the 
fund on May 31 was $432,847,911.14; on 
April 30 it was $454,462,498.91 and on 
May 31, 1958, $662,056,156.77. 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1630, May 8, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts:—The claim- 
ants interested in the present appeal lost 
their employment on September 23, 1958 in 
the following circumstances: 

The collective agreement between the 
Toronto Builders Exchange, General Con- 
tractors’ Section, and the Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement Mason’s International 
Union, Local 598, expired on May 1, 1958, 
as did also the contracts with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (carpenters and millwrights), Dis- 
trict 27, the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers (Rodmen), Local 721, and the 
International Union of Hoisting Engineers, 
Local 793. Efforts to reach joint negotia- 
tions failed; individual negotiations con- 
tinued but without success. 

Intermittent stoppages of work during 
working hours were created by the cement 
masons’ union on some projects several 
days prior to September 11, 1958, but other 
tradesmen on these projects continued to 
work. 

On September 11, 1958, at 8:00 am., 
450 cement masons went on strike. They 
placed pickets on eight major construction 
jobs on September 11 and 12, 1958, and 
all the tradesmen of various other classifica- 
tions, such as bricklayers, stone masons, 
carpenters, etc., refused to cross the picket 
lines. The work stoppage was complete at 
the eight projects. 

On September 15, 1958, at 8:00 a.m., the 
cement masons placed picket lines on five 
additional construction projects, and again 
they were honoured by all the tradesmen. 

On September 19, 1958, the cement 
masons’ union placed pickets on the Hum- 
ber Sewage Disposal Plant at Mimico. This 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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picket line was honoured by the other 
tradesmen. Sporadic picketing developed 
on other and smaller projects between Sep- 
tember 11 and 19, 1958. 

The Toronto Builders Exchange, Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Section, then decided to 
shut down all projects under their jurisdic- 
tion in the Toronto zone, the shutdown to 
take effect at 8:00 a.m. on September 23, 
1958. As confirmed in a letter written 
by the chairman of the labour relations com- 
mittee of the Toronto Builders Exchange on 
October 1, 1958, the action in shutting down 
the remainder of the projects was taken as 
a result of the foregoing incidents. This 
letter reads: “In view of the collective action 
of unions conducting unlawful strikes it 
became necessary, as of September 22, 
1958, to effect a shutdown of construction 
projects of General Contractor members of 
the Toronto Builders Exchange.” 

Commenting on this situation in answer 
to an enquiry as to whether instruction was 
given that tradesmen should not cross the 
cement masons’ picket lines, the president 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Toronto and vicinity wrote on 
October 1, 1958, as follows: 


A legal strike is in effect by Local 598, 
Cement Masons’ Union. Picket lines have been 
set up in some instances where work is being 
done of a nature that comes within the juris- 
diction of the above mentioned local and these 
picket lines were honoured by members of the 
Building Trades Union, as it is a principle of 
long standing to honour such picket lines and 
no individual instruction is required. 

On Monday, September 22, 1958, the Toronto 
Builders Exchange introduced a lockout of their 
jobs. This is in direct violation of agreements 
in force and of this date, they are enforcing 
this lockout. The writer was present at the 
Royal York Hotel job this morning at 10:00 
a.m. when all trades were ordered off by the 
General Contractor. 


As a result of the shutdown practically 
all major construction within the area was 
brought to a standstill. 


It was at this time that the Toronto 
Builders Exchange announced that they 
would reopen their projects only when the 
four unions representing cement masons, 
carpenters (millwrights), rodmen and hoist- 
ing engineers, all of whose contracts had 
expired on May 1, 1958, and were in the 
process of negotiation, signed agreements. 
This was confirmed in a letter written by 
the chairman of the labour relations com- 
mittee of the Toronto Builders Exchange 
to the business representative of the cement 
masons’ union, Local 598, under date of 
September 29, 1958, which reads: 


On Friday last, we met with a Conciliation 
Officer of the Department of Labour at thé 
request of the Minister of Labour. Our posi- 
tion with respect to the current shutdown of 
construction was placed before the Conciliation 
Officer. Now we directly advise your union of 
this position. 

1. The collective action of unions has forced 
us to decide that no work will commence until 
all the present disputes with the general trades 
union are settled. 

2. We accept the unanimous report of the 
Conciliation Board, which dealt with our dispute 
with the Cement Masons’ Union and we are 
prepared to incorporate the terms of this report 
in a new agreement only at such times when the 
remaining disputes with other unions are settled 
by memorandum of agreement. 

3. To these ends we will bargain in good faith 
to conclude negotiations without delay. We 
first propose our meeting jointly with the Car- 
penters, Operating Engineers, Rodmen and 
Cement Masons Unions to conduct joint or 
simultaneous negotiations. 

We trust you will act to enable an early 
settlement of all issues now in dispute with 
your union. 


The insurance officer found that a labour 
dispute existed between the Toronto Build- 
ers Exchange and the employees represented 
by the cement masons’, carpenters’, rod- 
men’s and hoisting engineers’ unions since 
their respective bargaining agreements ex- 
pired on May 1, 1958, that such dispute 
was the direct cause of an appreciable stop- 
page of work and that the claimants had 
lost their employment by reason of that 
stoppage. Accordingly, the insurance officer 
disqualified all the claimants under section 
63 of the Act, as follows: 

(1) As from the beginning of the stoppage, 
the cement masons as being directly interested 
in the labour dispute since their wages and 
working conditions were a point at issue in the 
dispute; 

(2) As from the date of occurrence, all the 
tradesmen who, before September 23, had 
refused to cross the cement masons’ peaceful 
picket lines, as having become participants in 
the dispute; 

(3) As from September 23, the carpenters 
(millwrights), rodmen and hoisting engineers 
who were working on jobs shut down by the 
employer, as being directly interested in the 
extended labour dispute; 

(4) As from September 23, all the other 
tradesmen working on jobs shut down by the 
employer, i.e., the claimants concerned in the 
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present appeal, as belonging to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage, included members 
(those in (2) above) who were employed at 
the premises at which the stoppage was taking 
place and were participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimants in (4) above, who were 
hourly rated employees of various trades 
all performing the same type of work as 
those who had respected the cement masons’ 
picket lines and had agreements with the 
Toronto Builders Exchange which did not 
expire for a more or less considerable 
period of time, could not be said to be 
directly interested in the outcome of the 
dispute. 

The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees which heard their case in Toronto 
on November 18, 1958. The claimant 
whose appeal was accepted as representa- 
tive of all the others stated, in part, as 
follows: “I am not personally taking part 
in a labour dispute, nor directly interested 
in the dispute or its outcome; nor am I a 
member of a grade or class of workers 
taking part in( financing, or directly inter- 
ested in the dispute or its outcome. I have 
nothing to gain or lose by the outcome 
of this dispute except the loss of my earn- 
ings,...” The board, by majority decision, 
confirmed the disqualification. 

On December 17, 1958, the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers Union of America 
appealed to the Umpire. The appeal was 
heard in Toronto on March 13, 1959. The 
claimants were represented by Mr. A. 
Andras, Director of Legislation, Canadian 
Labour Congress; the Toronto Builders Ex- 
change by Messrs. L. Howes, Assistant 
Manager and Secretary, and D. J. McKillop, 
Solicitor; and the insurance officer by Mr. 
G. Kieffer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In acordance with the request of the 
Umpire at the hearing, the Toronto Builders 
Exchange supplied information to the effect 
that it is a corporation “carried on without 
the purpose of gain for its members”, that 
one of its objects is “Io represent the mem- 
bers of the Exchange in any matters pertain- 
ing to the building and construction in- 
dustry in the City of Toronto, and when 
necessary, to negotiate on their behalf and 
to enter into such trade or other agreements 
affecting wages and all other matters as may 
appear to be in the best interests of the 
Construction Industry,” and that “All mem- 
bers of the Exchange shall be subject to 
and abide by such rules and regulations as 
may from time to time be established, either 
by the Exchange or the group or the section 
to which they may belong, and shall also 
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be bound by the terms of any trade agree- 
ment of their group which may from time 
to time be entered into by the Exchange.” 
(Sections 3(b) and 13 of the Toronto Build- 
ers Exchange Constitution). 

Considerations and Conclusions: The in- 
formation supplied by the Toronto Builders 
Exchange shows that the Exchange was not 
the employer of the employees directly or 
indirectly involved in the present appeal, 
but simply the agent of their respective 
autonomous employers. Accordingly, the 
premises at which such employees were em- 
ployed were in fact and in law each one of 
the physically separated and functionally 
distinct construction projects at which they 
were respectively employed by such 
employers. 

Now, according to subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 63, a labour dispute must be at the 
particular premises at which was employed 
an insured person who has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to such dispute. In the present case, the 
labour dispute which, originally, was con- 
cerned with the conditions of employment 
of the cement masons only, existed solely 
at the premises struck and picketed by such 
cement masons. As from the date of the 
shutdown carried out by other employers, 
however, it became a labour dispute directly 
concerned also with the conditions of em- 
ployment of the employees covered by the 
carpenters’, rodmen’s and hoisting en- 
gineers’ unions and extended geographically 
to the premises of such other employers. 
Accordingly, the labour dispute which 
caused the complete stoppage of work at 
these employers’ distinct premises was in 
fact, even though through extension, at the 
premises at which the claimants interested 
in the present appeal were employed. A 
disqualification must then be imposed on 
the claimants under section 63(1) of the 
Act, unless they can show they have dis- 
charged the onus of proving their entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification in vir- 
tue of subsection (2). 


In this connection, the record shows that 
both the insurance officer and the board of 
referees found, and it is not contested, that 
the claimants fulfilled the requirements of 
the relieving provisions of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (2), in that they were not par- 
ticipating in, or financing or directly in- 
terested in the labour dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work at the particular 
premises at which they were respectively 
employed. The only question which I am 
now called upon to decide, therefore, is 
whether they also fulfilled the conditions 
laid down in paragraph (b) of the said 
subsection, which reads: 
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(2) An insured person is not disqualified 
under this section if he proves that... 

(b) He does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the pre- 
mises at which the stoppage is taking 
place and are participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute. 

The claimants obviously did not belong 
to the same grade or class as the cement 
masons, carpenters, rodmen or hoisting en- 
gineers wherever these may have been em- 
ployed. It has been contended, however, 
and the board of referees has held that the 
claimants belonged to the same grades or 
classes of workers as the employees of the 
same trades and unions, employed else- 
where, who had become participants in 
the labour dispute by reason of their refusal 
to cross the picket lines there. This, if up- 
held, would mean that the “premises” re- 
ferred to in paragraph (b) could be, for 
the purpose of determining the grades and 
classes of workers, different from the 
“premises” designated in subsection (1) as 
being those at which the claimants were 
employed. 

In one of the decisions quoted by the 
board of referees, namely CUB-1419, I 
stated “ ...I believe it is not only reason- 
able but safe to assume that, generally, 
when a claimant has been working on the 
same kind of work, under the same con- 
ditions, methods and rates of remunera- 
tion, and at the same premises as the 
other workmen who are directly involved 
in a dispute, he is a member of a grade 
or class participating in the dispute” (Em- 
phasis added). 

In seeking to apply the foregoing gen- 
eral observation, the board of referees, 
while mentioning that the claimants in the 
present case “were hourly-rated employees 
of various trades or performing the same 
type of work as those who respected the 
picket lines,” did not give due weight to 
the words “at the same premises”. In my 
opinion, apart from finding that a claim- 
ant has been working on the same kind 
of work and under the same conditions, 
methods and rates of remuneration as the 
other workmen who are directly involved 
in a labour dispute, it must also be found 
that such claimant was employed at the 
same premises as such other workmen. Con- 
sequently, as the employees who, in the 
present case, allegedly became participants 
for refusing to cross the cement masons’ 
picket lines were not employed at the 
same premises (construction projects) as 
the claimants interested in this appeal and 
since the insurance officer and the board 
of referees were justified in finding that 

(Continued on page 8650) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 252 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 248 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production 98 $320,494.00 
Post Office 13 235,628.39 
R.C.M.P. 10 198,354.06 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; . 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $1,427.03 was collected from six contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 68 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Belmont Marsh N S: McCully & Soy, construction of dyke and/or drainage work 
(N S 105). Noel Shore Marsh N S: Chas W Thompson, construction of dyke and/or 
drainage work (N’S 24). Neepawa Man: Pat Mor Construction & Michael May, con- 
struction of Neepawa storage project. Near Outlook Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of superstructure of the construction bridge for South Saskatchewan River 
Project. Swift Current Sask: Waterman-Waterbury (Swift Current) Ltd, replacement of 
gas fired cast iron heating boiler & controls, Experimental Farm. Lacombe Alta: Border 
Paving Ltd, paving of road, Experimental Farm. Vauxhall Alta: T A Klemke & Son 
Construction Ltd, construction of distributary “Y” on Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: Charles W Thompson, site improvement & planting for stage I 
school (DND 8/58). Newport Corners N S: Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting for 6 housing units (DND 1/58). Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, remainder of paving—(Job 57/54); Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site im- 
provement & planting for 350 housing units (Job 58/54). Montreal Que: L A Lapenna, 
*site improvement & planting, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: Service Paysagiste National 
Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 8/56); Lasalle Asphalt Ltd, 
paving of roads & parking areas, driveways & walks (DND 8/58). Brantford & Paris 
Ont: Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting, (8/48), (4/45), (7/47) & (1/48). Delhi 
Ont: Alf Erickson, construction of 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Geraldton Ont: 
J H Turcotte, *exterior painting of rental houses. Gloucester Ont: M & S Martin Reg’d, 
*site improvement & planting. Goderich Ont: G Barker Construction Ltd, construction of 
14 housing units (FP 4/58). Hamilton Ont: Brant Construction Co, *exterior painting, 


(14/48). Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Brant Construction Co “exterior painting, (1/48). ~ 


Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, “paving work. Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution system for 200 housing units (DND 13/58, phase 
1); Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer outfall (DND 13/58). Stratford 
Ont: Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting, (4/49). Waterloo Ont: Brant Construc- 
tion Co, *exterior painting, (1/48). Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Shelley & Young Construc- 
tion Co, flood control & landscaping at Indian Hospital. Saskatoon, Sask: Jack Warkentin 
Construction Ltd, *concrete repairs, (6/49). Vancouver B C: V B Johnson, site improve- 
ment & planting for 169 housing units (FP 2/57). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Restigouche Indian Agency Que: A H English Co Ltd, replacement of heating system, 
Restigouche Indian day school. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Durall Ltd, construc- 
tion of water supply system & associated work, McIntosh IRS. Portage Le Prairie Indian 
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Agency Man: Story Bros, road construction, Lizard Point Indian Reserve. Lesser Slave 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: Telford Construction Ltd, alterations to water supply & 
sewage disposal systems, Wabasca IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Car-Ouells 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of water reservoir & supply & installation of equip- 
ment, Blue Quills IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Hal H Paradis Ltd, installation of 
floor coverings, Kootenay IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Louis Donolo Inc, construction & completion of central heating 
plant, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Mark A Leonard Ltd, installation of oil burners 
in PMQs, RCN Air Station, Shearwater; Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation 
of mechanical services to carrier jetty. Greenwood N S: Bernard Gagne Co Ltd, con- 
struction of bulk petroleum storage, electrical work, security fencing, etc, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Francis J Brown, *demolition of chiefs & petty officers’ block, HMCS 
Stadacona. Newport Corner N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, construction of timber 
retaining wall. St. Hubert Que: Desourdy Construction Ltd, construction of new station 
roads, RCAF Station; Bernard Gagne Co Ltd, installation of bulk fuel facilities, RCAF 
Station. London Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, installation of coal handling system, Wolseley 
Barracks, North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, construction of concrete aprons & 
storm drainage, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of Bowesville Road. Petawawa Ont: Valentine Enterprises, extension of water 
supply to serve south PMQ area. Trenton Ont: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Construction 
Ltd, replacement of portions of tarmac area with concrete, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of sidewalks, curbs, gutters & drains. Calgary 
Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, construction of field minature range bldg, Camp Sarcee. Wain- 
right Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of loading ramps & paving. 
Victoria B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, repainting exterior of Bldg No 24, Royal Roads. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 24 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF 
Station. Clinton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Berton Fitzgibbon, asphalt resurfacing of walks, 
RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repair & resurfacing of roads, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of PMQ units, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, resurfacing of 
roads, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curan & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of asphalt pavement, PMQ 
area, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinkler system in two bldgs, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Greenwood N S: F Miles Chipman, 
*application of lime & fertilizer, RCAF Station; Charles W Thompson, replacement of 
water service lines to various barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete foundation for pneumatic hammer, Bldg 
D56, HMC Dockyard; Insul-Mastic Maritime Ltd, waterproofing of six PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station, Gorsebrook; Foundation Martime Ltd, construction of concrete foundation for 
pneumatic hammer, Bldg D56, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: C F Cox Ltd, “reroofing 
of Bidg No 6-3, Point Edward Naval Base. Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works Ltd, 
fabrication & installation of fire escapes, old Post Office Bldg. Fredericton N B: 
Standish Bros Reg’d, *application of chemicals for weed & brush control, McGivney & 
Maryland Hill. St Hubert Que: Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, *patching of roads & run- 
ways, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Pomerleau & Therien Reg’d, resurfacing of drill hall 
floor, Grande-Allee Armoury; J B. Marcoux Inc, rebuilding of plaster walls, La Citadelle; 
Le Salle Asphalte Ltee, resurfacing of roads, shoulders & parking area, La Citadelle. 
Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction of parking area at rear of 
No 207 Workshop. Clinton Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal, reroofing of bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Dundas Plumbing & Heating Contractors Ltd, replacement of roof exhaust 
fans & installation of vertical industrial heater, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Beavis 
Bros Ltd, reroofing of Bldg No 107, RCAF Station. Dunnville Ont: W A Moffatt Co, 
repairs to built-up roofs on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot Detachment, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, repainting interior of “B” & 
“L” Blocks, Canadian Army Staff College; Kingsport Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairing 
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& overhauling stokers & furnaces, DND area. Millbrook Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, 
repairs & alterations to exterior masonry at Armoury. Ottawa Ont: L Laurin, various 
repairs, Drill Hall, Bldg 206. Pembroke Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, exterior repair 
of Armoury, Bldg 215. Picton Ont: Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing & replacing flash- 
ings of six bldgs, Old Camp area; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, renovation 
of bldgs, Old Camp area. Rockliffe Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & installation of air con- 
ditioner, Bldg No 90, RCAF Station; Rideau Aluminum & Steels Ltd, installation of 
equipment for Sergeants Mess, Bldg No 72, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Dorwin Indus- 
tries Ltd, supply & installation of storm & screen windows, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
De Bruyn & Verhoef (Woodwork) Ltd, refinishing of hardwood floors in PMQ’s, CATC. 
Shilo Man: Crane Bros, interior repainting of PMQ’s, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: 
Tallman Paving, “routine repair of roads, RCAF Station & satellite units. Regina Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, replacement of concrete slabs in area around DND bldgs. 
Calgary Alta: Canadian General Electric Co Ltd, *installation of radar & associated 
equipment, HMCS Tecumseh. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
fence around new PMQ development, RCAF Station; Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of fire escapes in three barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Taylor 
Tile Ltd, installation of mastic flooring topping, “A” Bay, Warehouse Bldg, Griesbach Bar- 
racks; Nadon Paving Ltd, application of asphalt coating on damaged areas, Griesbach 
Barracks. Namao Alta: Harrod Floor Sanding, *refinishing fifty PMQ floors, RCAF Station, 
Lancaster Park. Penhold Alta: Thorne Bros Painting & Decorating, exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Colwood B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
concrete base & walls, & installation of plumbing & drainage for fire fighting mock-up 
at Training Centre; Coast Steel Fabricators Ltd, fabrication & erection of steel super- 
structure for fire fighting mock-up at Training Centre. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & 
Trucking Ltd, construction of road, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Barr & Anderson 
(Interior) Ltd, application of built-up roofing on various roofs. Vancouver B C: Peterson 
Electrical Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power line poles & crossarms, DND area, 
Vedder Crossing B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, surface treatment of roads & parking 
areas, Camp Chilliwack. Victoria B C: Dominion Paint Co, painting interior of bldgs, 
Work Point Barracks. 
National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, deepening berth No 34 & adjacent area, 
Pier A-1. Montreal Que: McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, the Key Construction Inc & Des- 
champe & Belanger Ltee, construction of sections 5 & 7A of Champlain Bridge; McNamara 
(Quebec) Ltd, extension of St Pierre collector outlet; Covertite Ltd, renewal of roof, 
sheds 3 & 8, Montreal Harbour; R M Clark Construction Co, construction of offices 
& stairway at upstream end of shed No 11, Section 17. Vancouver B C: Northern 
Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, levelling of cope wall, Centennial Pier; Metro 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of checker’s office, Ballantyne Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: H C Simms Ltd, construction of central service 
garage, Headquarters area. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Leo C Boudreau, 
construction of park warden’s residence at Cheticamp; Lynk Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribtuion system. Fundy National Park N B: Calendonia Construction Ltd, 
construction of administration bldg for cabin development. Fort Lennox National Historic 
Park Que: Jean-Paul Trahan Ltee, *supplying & driving timber piles, South Entrance. 
Fort Malden National Historic Park Que: Leonard K Wride, *reconstruction of patio, 
Hough House. Fort Wellington National Historic Park Ont: Allan Steward & Basil Broad 
Construction Co Ltd, *reconstruction of section of wall of Caponniere. Fort St. 
Joseph National Historic Site Ont: Raymond Gibbs, *supplying, hauling & placing 3,500 
cubic yards of gravel. Georgian Bay Islands National Park Ont: Wilson & Bell, plumbing 
& electrical work in two comfort stations & one residence, & heating system in residence. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: William Pimiskern Ltd, construction of refreshment stand, 
two comfort stations & completion of partially constructed comfort station. St. Lawrence 
Islands National Park Ont: Griffin Bros (Gananoque) Ltd, *supplying & hauling of stone 
& gravel for boat house, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
F A France Construction Co Ltd, construction of central service garage near Wasagam- 
ing; F W Bumstead Ltd, plumbing & heating installations in staff residence. Prince 
Albert National Park Sask: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewerage system for Townsite of Waskesiu; Barzelle & Burkosky Ltd, hauling & spraying 
asphalt on certain sections of streets & roads. Jasper National Park Alta: Koebel Co Ltd, 
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installation of plumbing & heating systems in house; McCook Plastering Co Ltd, *gypsum 
lath & plaster work in house, NP 36. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Oland Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of central service garage near Townsite; Mallett Contracting 
Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of aggregate. Kootenay National Park B C: Don Young, 
*installation of plumbing & heating systems in Warden’s Residence, Kootenay Crossing. 
Mackenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, maintenance of highway. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: Cape Horn Construction Co Ltd, repairs to deep water wharf. 
Grand Bank Nfld: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of breakwater. St. 
John’s Nfld: William Roche, demolition of bldgs & wharves. Wood Islands P E I; Morri- 
son & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of division garage for RCMP; Canadian Laboratory. Supplies Ltd, installa- 
tion of furniture, etc, Food & Drug Laboratory, Ralston Bldg. Louisbourg N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of office bldg for Dept of Fisheries. Meteghan N S: T C Gor- 
man (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater improvements. Grand Anse N B: Allardville Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Green Point N B: P F.C Northern Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Little Cape N B: Harold N Price, wharf extension. Petit 
Rocher N B: La Construction Baie Cheleur Ltee, improvements (stone talus). Point 
du Chene N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, paving of roadway approach; J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, repairs to ballast wharf. Richibucto Beaches N B: Leo LeBlanc, repairs 
to breakwaters. Shippegan N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, paving approaches to 
wharves. Welchpool N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, harbour improvements. Cap de la 
Madeleine Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Fort George Que: 
Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of four classroom school, power house, residence 
& teacherage bldg, James Bay Agency. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: McCallum & LeBlanc, 
wharf improvements. Kamouraska Que: Construction St Patrice Ltee, wharf repairs. 
Les Eboulements Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. Les Escoumains 
Que: Laverendrye Construction Ltee, wharf reconstruction. Montreal Que: J B Bail- 
largeon Express Ltd, moving furniture to new National Revenue Bldg; B K Johl Inc, instal- 
lation of film storage racks, National Film Board Bldg; Edouard Petrin & Marcel Petrin, 
removal of garbage & ashes from federal bldgs. Peribonka Que: Lucien Bergeron, wharf 
reconstruction. Pointe au Pere Que: McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Pointe-au-Pic Que: Theriault & Beland Enrg, wharf enlargement. St Augustin (Les Bas) 
Que: Laureat Jobin, construction of protection wall. St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises 
Cap-Diamant Ltee, wharf extension. St Laurent Que: Les Travaux de Saint-Laurent 
Enrg, construction of protection wall. Fenelon Falls Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf construction. Hamilton Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour im- 
provements, Strathearne Ave. Magnetewan Ont: C A Boyes, wharf repair & shed recon- 
struction. Morrisburg Ont: John Entwistle Construction Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: Higrade Welding Co Ltd, renewal of waling. Ottawa Ont: Louis G 
Fortin Construction, general alterations, Medical Inspection Room, “B” Bldg, Cartier 
Square; Alvin Stewart Co Ltd, addition to CEF Magnetometer Laboratory; Edgar Dage- 
nais, replacement of window safety anchors in Jackson Bldg & Annex; Doran Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & painting, fourth floor, Motor Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations, phases “B” & “C”, RCMP Headquarters Bldg, Tremblay Road; Canada Decorat- 
ing & Painting Co Ltd, general redecoration, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Gendron Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, supply & installation of new interior fire standpipe system & new domestic 
cold water piping, Militia Stores Bldg, Carter Square; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 
general repairs & painting exterior of Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier Square; J E Copeland 
Co Ltd, erection of Artillery Memorial, Major’s Hill Park; W Sparks & Son Ltd, moving 
furniture & equipment from various locations to new Geological Surveys Bldg, Booth St. 
Port Burwell Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Port Dover Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, reconstruction of pier. Port Stanley Ont: George L 
Dillon Construction Ltd, groyne repairs, Orchard Beach. Rondeau (Erieau) Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Silver Islet Ont: Croydon 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Toronto Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
runway extension. Bella Bella B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of Jetty 
“C”. Oak Bay B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of Turkey Head 
breakwater. Sardis B C: The Bay Company (BC) Ltd, replacement of boiler, Phase 111, 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of boat harbour (approach, wharf & floats). Carcross Y T: William Vander- 
male & Leo Vugt, construction of duplex, Yukon Agency. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Gander Nfld: J C Pratt & Co, supply & installation of chain link fence, federal 
bldg. Skinner’s Pond P E I: Norman N MacLean, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, construction of two steel hopper scows. Yarmouth N S: Gateway Construction 
Ltd, paving of courtyard, federal bldg. Saint John N B: Vincent Construction Co, general 
alterations, Customs Bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Holden Sand & Gravel Ltd, dredging. 
Port Stanley Ont: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Prescott Ont: Jim Long, redecora- 
tion of UIC office space, Post Office Bldg. Ottawa Ont: A P Green Co Ltd, installation 
of new boilers, Jackson Bldg; L A Legault & Son Ltd, installation of electrical panels 
& outlets, Jackson Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators, repainting stairwells & lobbies, 
RCMP Headquarters Bldg; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of new sink 
& related works, No 6 Temporary Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
No 8 Temporary Bldg; G R Hemming, supply & installation of floodlighting in various 
bldgs, Tunney’s Pasture; L Beaudoin Construction Co, alterations to existing partitions, 
Trade & Commerce Bldg; T P Crawford, roof repairs, main bldg, National Research 
Council, Sussex Drive; Rene Cleroux, installation of new system of exhaust piping, 
National Research Council, Sussex Drive; Wilfred St Cyr, metallating steam flow meters, 
National Research Council, Sussex: Drive; Louis G Fortin Construction Co. general 
alterations, DVA Memorial Bldg; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co, washroom repairs, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Duford Ltd, restoration of woodwork & cleaning of 
stone, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Burchell Supply Ltd, installation of lightning 
protection system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Archie McWade, repairs to heating 
system, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg, Wellington St. Campbell River B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Company Limited, dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Fox Point Nfld: J J Hussey, construction of single dwelling & storage shed & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Ramea Island Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
non-directional radio beacon bldg, power house & related work. St John’s Nfid: Horton 
Steel Works Ltd, installation of water storage tank, etc, at Airport. Green Island N S: 
R G McDougall Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Fredericton N B: Maritime Engineer- 
ing Ltd, construction of standby power house, omni range bldg & related work. Grindstone 
Island N B: Judson E Kelly, construction of two single dwellings & fog alarm bldg. 
Miscou Island N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Saint John N B: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of air- 
port lighting facilities. Cap de Rabast Que: Oswald Richard, construction of single dwel- 
ling. Green Island Que: Aurele Tremblay & Rodrique Bherer, construction of two 
single dwellings & demolition of existing bldgs. Natashquan Point Que: Landry Con- 
struction Inc, construction of two single dwellings & demolition of existing dwelling. 
Table Head Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction of two single dwellings & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Flower Pot Island Ont: Percy Spears, construction of single 
dwelling & pumphouse. Fort William Ont: Y W Nelson & Sons, construction of access 
road & VOR ‘site, Lakehead Airport. London Ont: Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of ILS outer marker 14 & related work, Airport. Ottawa Ont: Conniston Construction 
Co Ltd, grading, topsoiling, fertilizing, seeding & sodding, etc, new Air Terminal area at 
Airport; Perini Ltd, construction of hangar for Dept of Transport, Uplands Airport. 
Peterborough Ont: Gray & Banks Ltd, erection of office bldg at Lift Lock No 21. 
Langruth Man: Ramstad & Tomasson, construction of WOR bldg & related work. 
Winnipeg Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, additional development of Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of lighting facilties, International Airport. Ballenas 
Island B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Patricia 
Bay B C: J E Chilcott, installation of underground duct system & related work, Airport. 
Smith River B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of lighting system on runway 
15-33 & taxiway. Vancouver B C: LeeBilt Construction Co, construction of VHF trans- 
mitter bldg at Airport; J H McRae Co Ltd, revisions to power system, Air Services 
Bldg, Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, prefabrication, erec- 
tion & construction of various types of bldgs & related works (1959). Wrigley N W T: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, drilling of water well & related services. Yellowknife N W T: 
Stevenson & Tredway Ltd, replacement of power poles & rebuilding of transmission & 
control lines to airport & radio range. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, July 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 125.9 between June and 
July 1959 and stood 1 per cent above the 
July 1958 level of 124.7.* A drop in the 
other commodities and _ services index 
balanced increases in the food, shelter, 
clothing, and household operation indexes. 

Further sharp declines in gasoline prices 
combined with seasonally lower prices for 
new passenger cars resulted in a 0.4-per-cent 
decrease in the other commodities and 
services index, 135.4 to 134.9. Higher 
prices for prepaid health care occurred in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

The food index was up 0.1 per cent 
from 119.1 to 119.2 as both increases and 
decreases, mostly fractional in nature, 
occurred on a wide range of items. Signi- 
ficant price changes were limited to potatoes 
and grapefruit. Beef and pork prices were 
quite steady. 

Small increases in both the rent and 
home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index up 0.1 per cent from 141.5 
to 141.7. An increase of 0.5 per cent in 
the clothing index, from 109.2 to 109.7, 
reflected prices up from previous sale price 
levels for a number of items, including 
men’s suits and coats and children’s shoes. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 122.5 to 122.7 as a result of 
minor price increases on a variety of items, 
including household utensils and equipment, 
supplies, household help, domestic gas, and 
electricity. Household appliances showed 
mixed results, with gas stoves and electric 
refrigerators up and electric stoves, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners at lower 
price levels. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1958) were: food 121.4, shelter 138.4, 
clothing 109.9, household operation 120.6, 
and other commodities and services 130.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
increased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between May and June 1959; the Saint 
John index remained unchanged.t The 
increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in six 
cities to 0.4 per cent in St. John’s and 
Saskatoon-Regina. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+ See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Food indexes rose in all regional cities 
except Montreal on the strength of sharp 
seasonal increases in potato prices. Some 
other fresh vegetables and fruits, pork and 
lamb were generally higher. Egg prices 
were lower in most cities while sugar and 
coffee prices continued to decline. 


Shelter indexes were up in six of the 
ten regional cities, reflecting, to some 
extent, rent changes associated with the 
traditional May first moving date. Clothing 
indexes were down in all ten cities, with 
declines ranging up to 1.1 per cent in 
Saint John. Household operation indexes 
increased in five cities, decreased in three, 
and were unchanged in the other two 
regional cities. The other commodities and 
services indexes rose in all ten regional 
cities as pharmaceuticals, film, train fares, 
and personal care items were generally 
higher. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: St. John’s -++-0.5 to 114.7*, Saska- 
toon-Regina -++0.5 to 122.6; Toronto +0.4 
to 128.5; Winnipeg +0.3 to 123.1; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 127.1; Halifax +0.2 to 
125.6; Montreal +0.2 to 126.1; Ottawa 
-+0.2 to 126.2; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
122.2. Saint John remained unchanged at 
126.9. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1959 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) eased slightly between May and 
June from 231.2 to 230.7, with four of the 
major group indexes declining, one increas- 
ing, and three remaining unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined between May and June from 201.2 
to 200.0, resulting mainly from lower prices 
for livestock and poultry feeds, raw sugar, 
raw rubber, and vegetable oils. The group 
index for animal products decreased from 
253.8 to 252.6, the non-ferrous metals group 
index from 175.7 to 174.8, and the non- 
metallic minerals group index from 185.9 
tOMILS5-32 

The textile products group index rose 
in June for the third consecutive month, 
from 228.8 to 229.9. 

Indexes for wood products, iron products 
and chemical products remained at May 
levels, 304.6, 255.8 and 187.3 respectively. 


* On base June 1951=100. 
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Yearly Average Monthly Indexes 


The index of Canadian farm products to a record high of 124.5. The mid-May 
prices (1935-39=100) increased from 218.8 index was 124.0 and that for June 1958 
to 221.9 between May and June. The field was 123.6. 


products index rose from 166.5 to 173.1 The month’s increase was the largest 
but the animal products index declined from since March 1958 and the only significant 
271-0) to 2706. rise in the intervening period. 
The residential building materials price 1 De 

index (1949=100) declined 0.2 per cent U.K. Index of Refail Prices, May 1959 
between May and June, from 130.7 to For the second month in succession, the 
130.5. The non-residential building materials © United Kingdom index of retail prices (Jan. 
price index remained the same at 131.9. 17, 1956=100) has declined. Between mid- 


: April and mid-May it fell from 109.5 to 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1959 109.1, a level one tenth of a point lower 

A seasonal increase in food prices was than the 109.2 registered in mid-May 1958. 
responsible for a rise of 0.4 per cent in the At the beginning of this year, the index 
United States consumer price index (1947- stood at 110.4 and has declined or remained 
49—100) between mid-May and mid-June, stationary every month since. 


Decision of Umpire 


(Continued from page 842) previous ones dealing with similar circum- 
none of the workers of the claimants’ own stances, I have no knowledge of the pro- 
grades or classes who were employed at visions of the constitutions of the employers’ 
the same respective premises, was par- associations involved in such previous de- 
ticipating in, financing or directly interested cisions, but I have before me the constitution 
in the dispute, I consider that such claim- of the Toronto Builders Exchange. As such 
ants have also discharged the onus of prov- constitution shows clearly that the relation- 
ing entitlement to relief from disqualifica- ship of the Exchange to its members is that 
tion in virtue of subsection (2)(b). of a bargaining agent and similar to the 

It will be observed that this finding is relationship between a union and its mem- 
based on the interpretation which I believe bers, I consider that the premises of each 
must be given to the word “premises” in employer who is a member of the Exchange 
view of the particular circumstances of the must be regarded as a separate entity. 
present case. While it might appear that My decision, therefore, is to allow the 
the present decision is in conflict with | Union’s appeal. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 130. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. An- 
nual Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1958. Edmonton, 1959. Pp. 19. 

2. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., NEw York. Annual Report for the 
Year 1958. [New York, 1959?] Pp. 14. 

3. AUSTRALIA. PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD. 
Thirty-Fourth Report on the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth. [Canberra, Com- 
monwealth Government Printer, 1959?] Pp. 
49, 

4, MALTA. DEPARTMENT OF EMIGRATION, 
LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE. Report for 
the Year, 1957. Valletta, 1958. 1 volume 
(unpaged). 

5. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECON- 
OMIC CO-OPERATION. Policies for Sound 
Growth. 10th Annual Economic Review. 
Paris, 1959. Pp. 133. 


Congresses and Conventions 


6. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes, Thirty-Seventh Conference... 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, August 11-16, 1958. 
Ottawa, 1958. 1 volume (unpaged). 

7. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
How can Education meet the Challenge of 
our Age? Report of the Twelfth Annual 
Institute, June 28,-July 2, 1958, Fort Qu’ap- 
pelle, Sask. [Regina? 1958] Pp. 21. 

8. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION Con- 
Gress. A Brief Review, Ninth Annual Ses- 
sion, January, 1958. New Delhi, 1958. 
Pp. 108. 


Economic Conditions 


The following seven reports were issued 
by the Organization for European Econ- 
omic Co-operation in Paris in 1958. 

9. Economic Conditions in Austria, Swit- 
zerland, 1958. Pp. 33. 

10. Economic Conditions in France, 1958. 
Pp. 30. 

11. Economic Conditions .in Italy, 1958. 
Pp ie 
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12. Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the OEEC: Bene- 
lux, 1958. Pp. 46. 

Covers conditions in Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and The Netherlands. 

13. Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the OEEC: Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 1958. Pp. 
58. 

14. Economic Conditions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 1958. Pp. 25. 

15. Economic Conditions in the United 
Kingdom, 1958. Pp. 26. 


Education, Vocational 


16. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Outline of*Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 57. 

17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Vocational Training Program in Canada. 
A. Technical and Trade Training Publicly- 
Operated. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 122. 


Improper Activities in the Labour or 
Management Field 


18. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. The McClellan Committee 
Hearings, 1957. Prepared by the Publisher’s 
Editorial Staff. Washington, 1958. Pp. 508. 

“Based in part on the on-the-spot report of 
the hearings in BNA’s Daily labor report.” 

The McClellan Committee investigated the 
following subjects in 1957: “1. Labor-manage- 
ment collusion; 2. Undemocratic processes in 
unions; 3. Misuse of union funds and of 
welfare and pension funds from any source; 
4. Racketeering control of unions; 5. Secondary 
boycotts; 6. Bribery and extortion; 7. Organi- 
zational picketing; 8. Violence; 9. Paper locals; 
10. Political activities of unions; 11. Improper 
activities by management to prevent organiza- 
tion.” 

19. U.S. CoNGREsS. SENATE. SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Investigation 
of Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Managment Field. Hearings before the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, First Session- pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 74, 85th Congress... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957- 47 parts 
(in Labour Library’s holdings). 


Hearings held February 26, 1957 to date. 

The Select Committee is authorized and 
directed “to conduct an investigation and study 
of the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices or activities are, or have been, 
engaged in the field of labor-management 
relations or in groups or organizations of 
employees or employers to the detriment of 
the interests of the public, employers or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any changes 
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are required in the laws...in order to protect 


such interests against the occurrence of such 
practices or activities.” 


Industrial Relations 

20. Davey, HAROLD WILLIAM, Ed. New 
Dimensions in Collective Bargaining. Edi- 
tors: Harold W. Davey, Howard S. Kalten- 
born and Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper, 1959. Pp. 203. 

Deals with collective bargaining as it touches 
on rival unions, automation, supplemental un- 
employment benefit plans, and health and wel- 
fare plans. Includes chapter on the impact of 


the Taft-Hartley Act on collective bargaining 
relationships. 


21. Hare, ANTHONY EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 
The First Principles of Industrial Relations. 
London, Macmillan, 1958 [i.e. 1959] Pp. 
145. 

Discusses some of the reasons for industrial 


unrest and suggests some solutions to the 
problem. 


22. KarsH, BERNARD. Diary of a Strike. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
Pp. 108. 


This is the account of an actual strike which 
occurred in a small city on the upper Great 
Lakes when a union attempted to organize 
the workers in a plant. Describes how a union 
is organized, how a strike is conducted, how 
differences are finally settled, and the role of 
the professional union organizer in these pro- 
ceedings. 


Industry 


23. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
vised Index of Industrial Production, 1935- 
1957 (1949=100). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959. Pp. 122. 

24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: the Household Appliance Industry. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 27. 


25. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Foreign Licensing Agreements. II. 
Contract Negotiations and Administration. 
New York, c1959. Pp. 96. 

Based on information supplied by 131 com- 
panies. Contents: Choosing the Licensee. Ne- 
gotiating the Agreement. The Licensing Con- 
tract. Definitions and Scope of Agreement. 
Tenure and Termination Provisions. Major 
Commitments of the Licensor. Major Commit- 
ments of the Licensee. Royalties and Other 
Remuneration. General Provisions. Implement- 
ing and administering the Agreement. Holding 
the Licensee. Sample Contract Provisions. 

26: ROsEN, Georce. Industrial Change 
in India; Industrial Growth, Capital Require- 
ments, and Technological Change, 1937- 
1955. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1958. Pp. 
243. 

Examines five industries: cement, cotton tex- 
tiles, iron and steel, paper and sugar. 

27. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocIAL AFFAIRS. The Devel- 
opment of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, 


Israel and Turkey. New York, 1958. Pp: 
131. 
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Covers the period from the nineteen twen- 
ties to the end of 1956. Primarily concerned 
with the growth of medium-scale and large- 
scale manufacturing establishments. 


Industry—Location 


The following two publications were 
issued by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch in Edmonton in 1958 (?). 

28. Survey of Barrhead. Rev. October 
19575. Ppa: 


29. Survey of McLennan. Rev. Novem- 
ber 1958s) Pps wo: 


Labour Laws and Legislation . 


30. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COM- 
MUNITY. HicH AuTHoritTy. La stabilité de 
l'emploi dans le droit des pays membres de 
la C.E.C.A., par G. Boldt [and others]. 
Luxembourg, 1958. Pp. 311. 

Contents: Rapport de synthése, par Paul 
Durand. La stabilité de l’emploi en droit alle- 
mand, par G. Boldt. La stabilité de l'emploi en 
droit belge, par Paul Horion. La stabilité de 
VYemploi en droit francais, par Paul Durand. 
La stabilité de l’emploi en droit italien, par 
Luigi Mengoni. La stabilité de l’emploi en 
droit luxembourgeois, par Armand Kayser. La 
stabilité de V’emploi en droit néerlandais, par 
A. N. Molenaar. 

31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
flicts of Laws in Labour Matters, Inter- 
national Standards and General Principles; 
National Report. Geneva, 1957. 6 parts. 

Reports in English or French. 

Contents: Australia, by Ian G. Sharp. France, 
by Charles Freyrie. Germany, by C. Beitzke. 
Italy, by A. Malintoppi. United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by Otto 
Kahn-Freund. United States of America, by 
Stuart Rothman. 

32. VESTER, Horatio. Trade Union Law 
and Practice, by Horatio Vester and Anthony 
H. Gardner. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1958. Pp. 300. 

Deals with laws concerning trade unions in 
Great Britain. : 


Labour Organization 


33. DAYTON, ELporous. Walter Reuther; 
the Autocrat of the Bargaining Table. New 
York, Devin-Adair Co., 1958. Pp. 280. 

An unsympathetic biography of the president 
of the United Automobile Workers and vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO. 

34. FLANDERS, ALLAN. Trade Unions. 
Tillicoultry, Scotland, N.C.L.C. Publishing 
Society Ltd., 1957. Pp. 176. 

Contents: Historical Introduction. Diversity 
of Organization. Internal Democracy. Trades 
Union Congress. Collective Bargaining. Indus- 
trial Democracy. Political Action. Relations 
with the State. 

35. Fox, ALaN. A _ 4Uistory of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives, 1874-1957. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 
1958. Pp. 684. 

During its history this union has enjoyed a 
good working relationship with employers. 
1957 there were about 82,000 members. 


36. GOLDBERG, JOSEPH PHILIP. The Mari- 
time Story; a Study in Labor-Management 
Relations. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Pres, 1958. Pp. 361. 


An account of seamen’s unions from 1900 
to 1956. 

37. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC 
Review Boarp. First Annual Report to the 
Membership of the UAW, 1957-1958. 
Detroit, 1958. Pp. 36. 

The Public Review Board of the U.A.W., 
consisting of seven independent citizens, was 
set up to examine the moral and ethical con- 
duct of the union’s internal operations. During 
the 18 months covered by the report the 
Board reviewed twenty-four cases of which it 
decided on sixteen, dismissed five cases for 
jurisdictional reasons or abandonment by the 
appellants, and is still considering the remaining 
three cases. 

38. Karson, Marc. American Labor 
Unions and Politics, 1900-1918. Foreword 
by Selig Perlman. Carbondale, Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1958. Pp. 358. 

This is the first of a projected two-volume 
work. This book deals with the political activi- 
ties of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and the role 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the American 
labour movement. 


39. TANNENBAUM, ARNOLD SHERWOOD. 
Participation in Union Locals, by Arnold S. 
Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Row Peterson, 1958. Pp. 275. 


A study of four union locals was made to 
find out what the active union member is like 
and how he differs from the inactive member 
and what the active union is like and how it 
differs from the inactive union. 


Labouring Classes 


40. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canada, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queens, erinter, 1958. Pp. 59. 

41. CHeIT, Eart FRANK. Benefit Levels in 
Workmen's Compensation. Berkeley, Uni- 


versity of California, Institute of Industrial 


Relations, 1958. Pp. 723-730. 

The year 1958, marked the 50th anniversary 
of workmen’s compensation in the United 
States. 

42. CoLE, GEORGE DouGLAS HowarpD. A 
Short History of the British Working-Class 
Movement, 1789-1947. New ed., completely 
rev. and continued to 1947. London, 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 500. 

43, Hewitt, MaArGareT. Wives and 
Mothers in Victorian Industry. London, 
Rockliff, 1958. Pp. 245. 

Describes the effect on the organization and 
structure of the working-class home when the 
mother was working. 


Management 


44, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Charting the Company Organization 


Structure, by Louis A. Allen. New York, 


19595 Pps.60: 


The organization chart is used to analyze 
and assess the existing structure of companies 
to identify weaknesses and to plan improve- 
ments in the company. Contents: Uses of 
Organization Charts. Preparing the Organiza- 
tion Chart. Charting the Organization Struc- 
ture. Mechanics of Charting. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Corporate Directorship Practices, 
by Solomon Ethe and Roger M. Pegman in 
cooperation with the American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries. New York, 1959. 
Ppl. 


Describes current practices with regard to 
all phases of the corporate directorship that 
might interest either directors or management. 
Based on information supplied by 976 com- 
panies. 


Public Welfare 


46. U.S. DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
MetHops. Homemaker Services in the 
United States, 1958; a Nationwide Study, by 
William H. Stewart, Maryland Y. Pennell 
and Lucille M. Smith. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 92. 


47. U.S. DIVISION oF PUBLIC HEALTH 
MeETHops. Homemaker Services in the 
United States, 1958; Twelve Statements 
describing Different Types of Homemaker 
Services. Washington, 1958. Pp. 99. 


Wages and Hours 


48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ma- 
chinery for Wage Fixing and Wages Pro- 
tection. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1957. Pp. 93. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Tripartite Technical 
Meeting for Mines Other Than Coal Mines. 
Geneva, 1957. 


Discusses methods of wage determination, 
three systems of wage payment (by time, by 
contract or piecework, and by bonus systems) 
and, the protection of wages. 


49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salaries in 18 Cities, Octo- 
ber, 1958, by Mitchell Meyer and Harland 
Fox. New York, 1958. Pp. 27. 


Provides information about the number of 
firms reporting, the number of employees 
covered, and the weekly salaries paid. 


50. OCHELTREE, KEITH. How to prepare 
a Sound Pay Plan. Chicago, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1957. Pp. 41. 


Miscellaneous 


51. COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Two Income Levels; Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, September 1958. Family 
of a Salaried Junior Professional and Execu- 
tive Worker; Family of Wage Earner... 
Berkeley, c1959. Pp. 86. 
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52. CANNING, RICHARD G. Installing Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Systems. New York, 
Wiley, 1957. Pp. 193. 


53. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Problem of National Security, 
Some Economic and Administrative Aspects; 
a Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. New 
York, 1958. Pp. 58. 

A discussion of the American defence pro- 
gram. 

54. PARKINSON, CyRIL NORTHCOTE. Par- 
kinson’s Law, and Other Studies in Adminis- 
tration. Wllustrated by Robert C. Osborn. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957. Pp. 112. 

Consists of ten facetious essays. 

Contents: Parkinson’s Law, or the Rising 
Pyramid. The Will of the People, or Annual 
General Meeting. High Finance, or the Point 


of Vanishing Interest. Directors and Councils, 
or Coefficiency of Inefficiency. The Short List, 


or Principles of Selection. Plans and Plants, 
or the Administration Block. Personality Screen, 
or the Cocktail Formula. Injelititis, or Palsied 
Paralysis. Palm Thatch to Packard, or a For- 
mula for Success. Pension Point, or the Age 
of Retirement. 


55. ROEDER, BERNARD. Katorga; an As- 
pect of Modern Slavery. Translated by 
L. Kochen. London, Heinemann 1958. 
Ppmeciile 

“Katorga’”’ means “forced labour.”” An account 
of the author’s experience in Russian forced 
labour camps from the beginning of 1950 to 
the end of 1955. 

56. TOWNSEND, PETER BRERETON. The 
Family Life of Old People; an Inquiry in 
East London. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. Pp. 284. 


“This book is in two parts. The first describes 
the family life of people of pensionable age 
in a working-class borough of East London; 
the second discusses the chief social problems 
of old age against the background of family 
organization and relationships.” 


McGill’s Industrial Relations Conference in September 


The 11th annual conference of the McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre will be held in 
the Physical Sciences Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, on September 10 and 11. The 
theme of the conference will be “Unions and 
the Future”. 

The five speakers at the conference and 
their subjects will be as follows: Dr. Richard 
A. Lester, Professor of Economics in the 
Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University—‘“Unions in the Next Decade”; 
Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Economics and Political 
Science, McGill University—“Some Aspects 
of the Canadian Wage Structure—Implica- 
tions for Union Policy”; Oakley Dagleish, 
Editor and Publisher of the Toronto Globe 


and Mail (dinner speaker)—‘“Reflections 
From Experience”; Archibald B. Cox, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Harvard University— 
“Legislating the Internal Behaviour of 
Unions”; and Dr. F. R. Scott, Macdonald 
Professor of Law at McGill—“Federal Juris- 
diction Over Labour Relations—A New 
Look”. 

A panel discussion on the theme of the 
conference will conclude the session. The 
panel members will be: K. G. K. Baker, 
Executive Assistant to the President, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd.; Gérard Picard, 
President, National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL); P. G. Pyle, member of the 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute; and Leo Roback, a partner in the firm 
of Research Associates. 


U.S. Surveys Extent of Pay For Time Not Worked 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has undertaken for the first time 
to find out how many of the hours em- 
ployers pay for are actually worked and 
how many represent time off with pay. 
This is being done at the request of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
the members of which want better criteria 
for estimating productivity. 

The survey will cover production and 
related workers in manufacturing plants in 
1958, and the findings should be read later 
this year. The Bureau plans to survey some 
of the non-manufacturing industries for 
1959 and others for 1960. 
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The study will deal with the proportion 
of hours paid for which are not worked 
because of six kinds of paid time off: 
vacations; holidays; sick leave; military 
leave; time off for jury duty, voting, and 
testifying in court; and personal leave on 
account of death in the family or for 
other reasons. Time paid for but not 
worked that is difficult to measure or is 
comparatively unimportant, such as coffee 
breaks and rest periods, will not be con- 
sidered. Nor will the cost of fringe benefits 
not connected with working hours, such 
as pensions and health and life insurance, 
be covered. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.... 
Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


Nore—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with popula- 
tion estimates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly 
comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Detailed figures on the revised basis for those 
earlier months are given in The Labour Force, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication (catalogue 
No. 71502). 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDEDIMAY 16, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

IBGUMSOSOS Eres iole o.s.ars, basa.cis)s sidlee'sieis siaae es 6,186 116 441 1,732 2,264 1,072 561 
MN IROUELUDAL bi, rise sis dee a'e's > 9°04 jeieses 732 e 63 176 172 292 26 
Non-Agricultural.............00eee0e8 5, 454 113 378 1,556 2,092 780 535 
MVEALET ne  R S Sen e e 4,659 96 342 1,310 1,668 814 429 
STOTT TT AO a ae en 685 5 60 172 162 264 24 
WoneAgricultural 2. f..1.030 sets «toes 3,974 93 282 1,138 1,506 550 405 
IRGC MEN e eats. « cosiitewinee ee nave vie 1,527 20 99 422 596 258 132 

PAOTICUEGHIALN PS. ss + tele net sieine ve os 47 hs * * 10 28 - 
NonzAgricultural)).. 5s... ecsece ees nl 1, 480 20 96 418 586 230 130 
BW area peieeerctsicss os cc.s.ciesiesisisisie siayaaiee 6,186 116 441 1,732 2,264 1,072 561 
PARMOUVORTD Achivc cinit tie ls ossie's aie.s.0'0 3.06 wise 547 14 45 192 166 94 36 
A PAV OATS camels wows is iaiesie'e ages o's 786 20 58 253 262 129 64 
DORSAL MEALS Acics Ula st.s. ote = Walooide oe sles 2,880 53 187 797 1,080 491 272 
BE — G4 VORTB de cjanhice te seis sv anealediss s 1,747 28 131 439 664 315 170 
HEryorraandsO VOLS... tes elses oa 00:< 226 . 20 51 92 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 
AU RCALUS PEOUDB 2 ots jcaicieeaicla'siaieocsele.5 300316 5, 852 91 407 1,594 2,182 1,044 534 
MSMR aM RpeT a's) s/t Fe hata te ales ahejdlatevera ovaaye 4,361 72 311 1,186 1,596 790 406 
UGE CR acre sIa s injaj- S\sieie!/qjoreie.sieseisin esis 1,491 19 96 408 586 254 128 
DS GRACE GTA for Sta tticiele afore, dts diejasras os! 724 * 62 173 170 291 25 
INonsAgriculturals.... cuss ecieecnedas os 5,128 88 845 1,421 2,012 753 509 
PPAtGMVVOPKGUS as, «ts: saldieloleoie viele civiataca sss 0 4,695 76 316 1,295 1,855 696 457 
SMA MIE ey ln 'Syassieveleib.siosaceibin@iniareine 0° 3,345 58 230 921 1,313 483 340 
MOLT ALES He iets viatsiclois vielo'beeleie ovciapsioiayeisias 1,350 18 86 3874 542 213 117 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ROUEN ROR feltters were sik cisicioiviclssisjasjasieisis.e eis 334 25(2) 34 138 82 28 27 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

ES OUEM SaROIE piers ta ainie cai his) sp-soiaseisisseisieiaiaiets 5,345 152 454 1,523 1,794 905 517 
NAT Pere ccc eirigie's see 4 ss Slee 1,093 45 98 297 337 195 121 
JOEY ICE, Bsc) Sane Se oe ee eae 4,252 107 356 1,226 1,457 710 396 


* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 


TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 16, 1959 April 18, 1959 May 24, 1958 
os ie Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (4) Work (1) Work (1) 
Total looking tor workceeee-lehyeeaiiasiele = eaters 364 349 478 455 402 388 
Without Jobasc. emoreace cee eee ectceeras 334 321 445 425 370 359 
Under, Timonth?s.csccrc eee 61 — 70 _ 74 _ 
1=="8"monthe te. ote cae Seek esos 102 = 135 _ 100 — 
4=— (6 aOnthS.\. cary a: esl ecteeiieret ciel ues 99 _ 156 _ 124 — 
7-12 monbhs.s.. wares smiteevecca-cteee ae 50 _ 59 _— 59 _ 
T3——UStmMON TOE ,:, sccrasereca en le sete rept sna tele 10 _ 12 — _— 
19=and! Over saviteciecaiw ess soe oe ane 12 _ 13 _ id _ 
Worked... \deasc<atenane athe serie tren acl 30 28 33 30 32 29 
114 hours; RA nctuiee temisace yea Me "4 11 10 10 * 
15—34 shouts). cae cokes meee et es 21 20 22 20 22 20 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Inceme 


Norn: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. 


Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals! 


Year and Trans- Fi 
Month “ ae : q A Gertions Supple- | Total? 
bbe anu- torage, r onstrue-} Public voy ne ON bELe 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities | T7ade paeinding Labour 
Communi- over | Income 
cation? Taept) 

1954—Total. ...| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12, 452 
1955—Total....) 432 4,148 1,396 329 915 204 1,870 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total. ~..| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 53 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1958—April....} 43.1 391.2 138.9 Ob. oe acts Sls gos cere nell Pattee a |tarciiy srorshaeal| OR eis | leer 1,321.6 
ay oe 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 71.5 583.7 | 1,079.8 | 178. 1,375.9 
June..... 44.7 403.7 142.4 ON ccchecd Pel in ic, ra.yeie Eel eters (0 are atl ltecalbytecopa poles Riese cere tone 1,407.1 
Julyieten 44,1 401.0 145.0 9 leis cti dartte’s\|fase-e as cateny. ete ite ocala holes: sateatal lore Bee el ciel ane: aerate 1,405.4 
August 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 (eee 590.5 | 1,095.2 | 182.2 | 1,411.6 
Sept..... 43.9 403.5 T4209 Wie’. o diatlasete BAM a ate Sin a AMO iene seeerehe [tenel evapora CUERUER Roe eee ne 1,434.9 

Octor ras 42.5 398.8 142 Be | Vidatstetaverts o.6ll wseteishs, shale eal ce teh rte ao cere eats bc trace ae ata rae eee 1,417.7 

INOW ate 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 337.7 72.8 616.8 | 1,182.7 | 184.4 | 1,413.0 
Dec..... 42.0 393.2 ABB.0% 0 fie iec. cts chert] caste cgay evel rae Gace] ree psrc[S ee RP t 1,383.2 
1959—Jan...... 44.8 400.9 OO aaa (ose cies ING Ae Sb Set edema libs clleioi- eae ye amigtnd|iop anon ae 1,385.5 
Feb...... 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 71.3 603.0 | 1,159.9 | 185. 1,386.0 
Mart... 44.7 405.3 A370" i x-sssc-atehaye Sills Canareusyatesareeell Ce cimaAyMe ot ciel ape este cece tore ec | teeta ee 1,398.5 
Apr. cee 44.9 409.2 140.2: PE. cs eRe aor epee eels cee ce nel | Centered Oe eek eR) eer eee 1,427.3 
May..... 45.1 420.2 CV Al Rs sage canal casos coat io Seeeeteal eictaaee eisrelors ecto | starters are 1,421.5 


' Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


’ Figures in this column are for total labour income, 


Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at April,"1959,"em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,636,188. Tables C-1 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-4 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcse: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 

Year and Month - in dav iaae Fe AvereES 

c verage eekly verage eekly 
Employ- panrerete Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- ey Weekly |Wagesand 

ment Be ont Wagesand| Salaries ment P ik Wagesand; Salaries 

vy: Salaries aYyTOUS | Salaries 
Averages 

109.9 151.6 187.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 

112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 

120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 

122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 

117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 

114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 

118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 

121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 

122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 

121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 

121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 

OCioberte cine die oss. bercsets 120.1 199.5 165.6 71.13 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 

INGWEMADER. taal tes co uiseine's 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 

Decentberksnere on. lok meueen 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 

1959 

JANG Veer datas Sede car cases 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 

GRU Vite aa eee ns eats vane 113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 

IManOnNgee eee Sui news Pte. 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 

AGI EAD prs oa epee = 115.6 197.9 171.5 73.26 109.4 189.8 172.1 75.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly ex- 
pressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. F 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Siataties, “ia Deol 

Area a 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

1949 $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland .o1c ccnecaemtecieq-sors init ceaaeei 106.7 106.4 wale 65.17 64.65 63.29 
Prince: Wd ward Island's... ccccseee. carementacsns tito 108.5 104.4 102.7 56.45 54.88 52.72 
Nova Scotia. scic.decionaceccmaccnuts ot ste eo sce eteretae 92.2 87.9 91.3 60.28 59.75 58.38 
New Branswick cco me caecteti aetearcre s(erssauus dei eet end 91.1 96.3 87.9 60.08 61.14 57.25 
QilebEee ss ke wens eeiclin Rewacion ase cre tatietes ose trees 113.6 110.9 112.8 70.54 69.50 67.98 
Ontario. a5 ccoctre cine Core Satna aie tea ate near 118.5 116.9 118.5 75.99 75.39 72.94 
Manitoba isteh crcmn cross celesh cect ch ent teeromenieiine 107.6 105.9 105.4 69.38 68.92 65.70 
Saskatchewan. nadeue be aoseheneie cot me ae emit 123.9 119.5 119.5 69.23 69.04 66.75 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories). Pe, 146.5 145.9 141.1 74.95 75.27 71.45 
British Columbia (including Yukon)....... 114.1 112.2 111.2 79.85 78.70 76,45 
Canada. (odiecte sokeae ee eee eee 115.6 113.7 114.6 73.26 72.60 70.35 
Urban Areas 

St. DOD'S, Sasyus ds.cce ofl ehiaee Ree ORC ce cle here rreee 116.3 118.9 119.9 55.45 53.22 51.19 
SYM OY). hs:< savacuacistreeinie eee ae Bee eee cana 86.5 68.8 88.8 73.42 73.36 71.55 
Fialitax. onc jo5 Gnd ua +s eee ee ene ee oes 115.0 118.8 111.8 59.83 59.32 57.09 
MORGHON «dis «bd diciciere od a ateloreeis aieiteraree aebeie aie deeteinentele 95.4 91.6 90.8 56.94 57.90 55.47 
Paint John... Siicc.scteeteceet steer ein eae 92.3 110.2 87.3 56.65 56.51 53.87 

Chicoutimi—Jonquiere: iiisne.- aise sree one emnee 105.2 LOOKS Seep pears 87.05 86.0041) a temnee 
QUODEG. oi. g0:4 srasie-e dine feleeee oes tigate araere cle Clete 109.1 106.7 107.2 61.82 60.30 59.12 
Sherbrooke. .5..,.:.2,..sis0if.sahrecmie.s «eae aieoas teal peta 99.9 99.1 96.6 59.41 57.81 57.82 
Shawinigan... ov sacs ool scbeeesiccg oslenteeees acenemines 94.3 94.3 90.5 79.04 77.81 76.48 
Three Rivers 112.3 108.2 110.8 67.50 65.86 62.67 
Drummondville 76.1 76.8 72.4 60.67 60.48 58.87 
Montreal: «i. scsciashon hcacteoke teeters 122.6 119.2 120.9 71.62 70.48 68.94 
Ottawa—Hull, «:taqecqsenesins oh ieee teers 121.1 118.8 117.6 67.54 66.56 63.76 
Kingston. .4.. saeees cet aes. sec ee ene Rete 109.5 107.6 diged 69.70 69.65 67.31 
Peterborough 100.1 99.3 99.5 81.35 80.84 77.26 
179.5 179.1 169.3 83.62 83.52 80.67 
129.0 127.7 129.9 76.49 75.69 73.70 
110.5 107.3 108.8 81.15 80.45 76.59 
, dis 110.9 109.4 109.9 83.39 82.51 80.63 
Niagara Palist: ence cance et artes ‘ 97.1 93.7 107.3 77.18 78.62 76.40 
Brantford...... aa 92.1 92.1 86.7 70.47 69.72 67.12 


Caleary ics. 2ocsous toc en ee ne 163.3 159.7 149.5 70.10 69.98 66.96 
Vancouver: eciscaecre: sate 2 mena terete 115.8 114.3 112.8 78.66 Tae 74.95 
Vidtoria-s.s.. case bach een ect Ree Galea ae 115.4 114.7 113.4 72.40 70.55 68.89 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry a 

Apr Mar Apr. Apr Mar Apr. 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
rd:to tht ROC REO aE Eo SERGE ci ee eee 120.6 118.4 121.9 90.75 91.65 86.19 
Piha iksta. stops sare aiargcrseie’s cle atclara Neesteete 6 139.2 138.4 136.5 93.44 93.43 88.99 
WN edeiGincs parame ayo ta ale alone eae sinces 72.6 72.0 74.4 74.18 73.95 73.51 
201.3 200.4 194.5 99.91 99.96 94.51 
90.9 87.6 97.8 89.92 92.18 83.64 
| op SSD ORION CEOS Epes ty peices e Cet arial 48.5 37.9 55.8 68.96 63.06 66.80 
Gilamena tral’ CAG. .4.6-<)s,eierate aus wereielare nro aielecisiee 257.6 283.2 262.4 105.45 107.50 97.65 
Inlarebrraney caulk So iat) ee ee ae eae ein eee ees Te 125.1 119.1 127.7 78.95 81.14 78.47 
IVTSRER UA BEGEEE LODE orcas) cvs s 4 6c019 eye nisiansioeieos apie. Settee 109.4 108.4 108.8 75.69 75.22 72.92 
DALE OO ES tetas ites ae'y re atsie ee diets alese aposetene a eile = 114.9 113.3 115.5 81.33 80.73 78.28 
OHECUITALO LOOKS. cba es aw wos cictties vieieme cies streams 104.8 104.2 103.0 70.40 70.11 67.77 
HOOGIANGDCYVCTAZES:)s..00- 0 cocsie mse wane senaenenss 105.9 102.8 104.0 68.99 68.87 65.63 
MUNA EAEEOIUODS Maree ac eis iaroyetets ie wie aves cess whi tateetoiole 134.5 129.5 123.4 78.27 79.53 73.56 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 12.5 69.8 74.1 64.92 63.78 62.34 
Grea PrOGUCES:..o)oas;s.0s0.0siele10 sinresteeig ens ies 103.7 102.2, 103.8 70.85 70.82 71.44 
Bread and other bakery products..............-- 107.2 107.9 106.9 66.27 65.70 62.58 
Distiledang! malt Liquors... ...006ss ass <seeenecies 101.0 99.3 102.9 87.89 88.24 83.32 
Tobacco and tobacco products................0000: 99.7 111.9 109.2 69.85 64.23 63.81 
WSUS EICROLOCLOGUSs  ssccis eis oi cis: seisiess:© trstetociesee siarsiniaiens 103.5 103.5 97.1 79.11 78.80 73.06 
PSENE MOTTO CUCUS tio sraie cays o:cra/tha,s clen.esiete orale: ete. @-ahonse ave c 88.4 89.0 84.3 50.00 50.32 48.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 95.6 96.3 89.9 47.33 47.41 46.08 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.4 79.2 76.7 60.29 59.94 57.59 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.2 76.8 75.3 55.65 56.21 52,62 
SMOMMOMISOOUS menue lacs as Nom eicinl> om le wins Tas qerson 57.4 56.4 58.1 57.82 57.20 54.50 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................0- 81.5 81.4 78.6 66.65 65.87 64.05 
Clothing (textile and fur)....t<...css0000000s 000805 92.4 94.4 90.0 47.07 47.31 46.05 
Men’s clothing Lord SUIS D HHS He OCI Ct hE aE Cnbe 93.7 95.0 92.8 45.99 46.93 44,98 
Women’s clothing............. Bae 98.7 103.4 95.8 49.30 49,28 48.26 
Knit goods........ ; 78.9 79.4 75.8 46.22 45.65 44.89 
Wood products.......... eve 102.3 101.8 96.9 64.83 63.96 62.65 
anand: planing Mills: 2.55, ove camedele «dae cae. 102.9 102.9 94.8 66.87 66.10 64.90 
BONGO e ee retei sce cists ae cicate dee siemens stole nears 110.5 109.6 107.6 62.53 61.47 60.34 
MET AWOOG DTODUCIS 00. case dec cerees sacwcdens dele 84.2 81.7 86.6 58.84 57.61 56.51 
BerISOTBITOCL ICUS 3 Soren choices sta ojos cistece te, eveima slusei#.e'elavereresa.s 120.6 118.6 118.5 86.83 86.68 84.35 
PMID ANG Paper, WAS... o.c ccs sat chalece sec acionelciae 121.3 118.8 118.7 92.90 93.05 90.10 
MOTHER IDADET PrOGUCtS...0 sls isso kc sce Haslemere viet 118.6 118.1 118.0 71.20 70.53 70.08 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 120.2 119.9 118.6 81.80 81. 64 78.59 
PPOMENCSCOOL PLOGUCES. «oid ccs see cc cee cecececes 107.7 106.3 104.1 85.77 85.03 81.02 
Agrionitural implements.....i...0 0000006 sseceece 80.8 79.3 69.7 88.70 87.88 81.54 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 160.4 158.3 152.8 87.78 85.70 82.50 
PAseduysre atic! GOONS. gi... «6s ns ties muse srs vines eas 97.5 96.3 90.8 77.40 76.81 73.59 
Heating and cooking appliances..... 102.0 101.1 96.2 73.44 72,13 71.08 
[ER ERE HTT re oC Spe OEE oT DIOEICIS eicreae Seer 97.5 98.0 97.4 81.95 80.42 76.72 
Machinery, Industrial machinery 114.3 111.8 114.7 82.69 81.21 78.97 
Primary iron and steels... si schewcssesseasceees 115.1 112.7 109.3 97.71 98.72 92.34 
Sheet metal products...........0....0000se+ee00: 108.8 105.5 101.0 83.59 83.03 78.69 
Wire and wire products............2.:ssseesesees 117.9 116.9 ATi. k 86.71 86.49 80.76 
Transportation equipment.............0eeeeeeeeees 116.5 114.7 129.6 85.59 84.73 82.45 
PASE OPALEIANG! PALUS | J c)o ssis icles taicles.o sralg eo (e.spehe-ase secs 262.0 259.7 368.1 88.40 89.59 88.75 
ROP OOICLOR Soe\lcicieieroins az Se Feld iets ats ered See eisTs 111.9 112.4 106.6 93.98 91.56 89.20 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 114.9 113.7 102.4 84.62 83.15 81.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 69.5 66.2 80.3 78.15 78.62 73.32 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................005 Bian 135.4 154.2 81.36 78.35 76.67 
Non-ferrous metal products..............eeeeeeeeee ST as 122.3 125.4 85.74 87.05 84.53 
Aluminum products....... 133.9 129.3 124.9 82.20 82.85 80.63 
Brass and copper products. ce. iB Bl | 111.2 101.7 79.62 79.26 75.61 
Smelting and Tefiming. ...0...6.-0sceeeevecasecs 138.5 135.6 152.5 94.38 97.17 92.33 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 132.8 132.1 135.0 81.41 80.27 78.20 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 110.9 110.0 123.9 87.56 87.40 84.18 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 203.6 204.2 205.7 79.18 77.63 75.47 
Non-metallic mineral products............-.....-. 140.0 133.7 129.1 78.32 78.54 75.45 
MS OLOUUCUS Cotati: eiesiciet eieiaine 62 he 4/4 ote Semmes 101.9 99.6 98.4 72.66 71.52 70.59 
Glass and glass products.............0ceeeeeeees 144,4 140.7 133.2 75.69 TOO 71.70 
Products of petroleum and coal.................-05 139.4 138.5 138.9 111.23 112.50 102.86 
I BomiGsl Products. sd: Wusits« does obs ene Ee cademeidee 126.6 125.2 131.8 85.52 85.8: 83.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.7 119.3 120.2 75.32 75.69 73.76 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........0...ssseeecesee0- 140.7 140.8 150.2 97.78 99.33 93.81 
cellaneous manufacturing industries............. 125.5 123.8 118.4 67.16 66.15 64.22 
COBSERNCHION IU icte cle acts Stn eecis ce eR oais aweles 118.7 107.1 115.9 75.60 73.11 74.19 
Building and general engineering................... 119.6 107.9 119.1 82.76 78.34 81.41 
Highways, bridges and streets..............00000- 117.4 106.0 110.8 63.84 64.53 61.76 
Electric and motor transportation 126.4 125.3 122.6 76.31 76.62 73.12 
SOIVICET foes caics ts Cr cee ccedens Sedatate ola std o.n 0 vale stsvslele 134.4 132.6 130.6 50.35 50.01 48.86 
EMOPRISANG TEGtAUTANGS. 6. scdcelscneeeeisia esis cease oe 123.1 121.1 119.6 39.96 39.78 38.90 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 112.9 11237: 117.4 45.73 44,41 44,45 
Industrial composite....................0.0 cece e ee 115.6 113.7 114.6 73.26 72.60 70.35 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly 
Hours Earnings 
Industry 

Apr. | Mar. Mar. ) Apr. 
1959 | 1959 1959 | 1958 

no. no. $ $ $ 
Mining. rics spcice.e op Bt pinict ec Seeiere sige asian teres 41.4] 41.7 2.04.| 2.05} 1.95 
Metal miming issn nretare aac einre< eeevepeatete beeiters 42.0] 42.3 2. 2.11 | 2202 
Golds osc. 07:3 es GL ae tiem ete 42.9 | 43.1 if 1.60] 1.59 
Other motel.) haaate jus tet ese teins oe eter 41.6 | 42.1 2. 2.30 | 2.19 
HUGS, 5 aces. sssyoca aacarcce.e i Hetare foto are sets loleh leraieeeeT ett ae 39.2 | 38.9 RS 1.96 | 1.83 
Goal... @de.isbiste sare soa olan alesis s peeanieetoeieteie ats 38.9 | 35.4 it; TOU) eta 
Oil and natural: Gas. ge. coin asinie cman >» there 39.7 43.1 2. 2.20 2.10 
INon=metal cc: . 2yag'ss Lin ctete ofeteperaiets oleyretaateicladareatels 41.9 | 42.3 i, 1.84 1.76 
Manufacturing. scan specter patee esteieletnwteiavatacaiatel eer 40.7 | 40.3 i 1.72 1.66 
Durable go0ds....cc; taisccc eaten octane 41.0 | 40.5 i 1.86 | 1.80 
Non-dura ble: moods ise tenes cescte oateranieier etal ental 40.3 | 40.1 1. 1.58 1.53 
Food andi beverages: scan cae: ches siesta dole olgreloteys 40.9 | 40.7 il 1.56 1.47 
Meat products .)....5< gucci so itelebkereaien. isis 40.9 | 41.7 ls 1382) ao 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.4] 38.4 ie 1.41 1.35 
Grain: mill) productsies. cer «- ae seinen a ee re 41.1 40.9 ile 1.62 1.58 
Bread and other bakery product: 42.8] 48.1 is 1.41 1.32 
Distilled liquors.............. -.| 40.3] 39.3 1. 1.88 | 1.77 
Malt liquors...:.< ii. asp taaeoee vanmece chetleciee 39.0 | 39.6 2. 2.12199 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.6 | 37.2 ¥ 1.56 1.52 
Rubber products: ..s tase cee ante pareieteys saleiavatore 41.3 41.3 1, 1.78 1.68 
Leather products si: Jo. stage a's eh Osler ake 39.6 | 39.6 1. 1.16 1.14 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........- 39.4] 39.2 ds 1.12 1.10 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.0 | 41.7 a 1,29 1,24 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........} 40.1 40.7 ile 1.27 1,22 
Woollen goods, «/2.J:.aceuthna. + oie teste aaleiaraten 43.4 43.2 i 1.20 i lye 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.3 | 42.3 Le 1.38 1.32 
Clothing (textile and fur)... nas ein0 «ones 38.1 38.1 i¥ 1.11 1.08 
Mien’s clothing, )..; 2 cinews staal ehuetieiorers he cake 37.5 | 38.2 ale LAs 1.08 
Women’s clothing’: fi, cetcs tas a te eteeiancle alates 37.6 | 37.3 i bey 1.14 
ni G BOOS. cn sins ss abate dle sive ieletae er a eee 40.0] 39.4 1. 1.04 1.03 
*Wood products... :. scan okies cio ce PER le ge ees 41.2 40.4 ¥, 1.50 1.46 
Saw and planing mills...........s000+e-e0ns 40.4 | 39.7 i 1.61 1.57 
FParniture:.¢dssat «as A/c 5 Shears a ners 42.5 | 41.7 ie 1.36 1.33 
Other wood products: ss... cite e ceteris aot 42.7 | 41.6 i 15267] 1225: 
Paper products «..:.5<.aresieeioarsiv's hasieetors cineieele 40.7 | 40.6 ile 1.98 1.93 
Pulp and paper mills) oe.. tc ucdetanereiae ae 40.6 | 40.6 2.4 PAS ee Oe 
Other paper products.........+setececssvens 40.9 | 40.4 ite 1.56 1.53 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 39.6 | 39.6 2. 2.07 | 1.99 
*Tron and steel products........... 41.0 | 40.5 iB 1.99 | 1.90 
Agricultural implements......... 41.8] 41.5 2. 2.02 1.91 
Fabricated and structural steel 41.7 | 40.6 i 1.92 | 1.86 
Hardware'and toolsienu,cs «we ce feaiemte ores 41.6 | 41.3 ts LA. 1.66 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.6 | 39.4 dL. 1.70 | 1.64 
Tron. castings; 52ers. sn «ee aeteeeaneser 41.3 | 40.3 1: 1.90 | 1.83 
Machinery, Industrial................. soveteey 40.4 40.5 ie 1.85 | 1.80 
Primary iron/and steel age. cei dettnae aloes 40.2 | 40.2 2: 2.36 | 2.22 
Sheet metal products..........0..ceseceeees 40.7 | 40.5 ile 1.938 | 1.84 
*Transportation equipment.................-. 41.0 40.5 1, 1.96 1.88 
‘Aircraft‘and parts «coe asley: : eabelcctonttecine 40.7 41.3 T. 1.96 1.93 
Motor vehiclosccc iy. iesies ooh eee 41.1 | 39.9 2. 2.13 | 2.08 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 41.1 | 40.6 il 1.94 1.90 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.9 | 40.4 1. 1.90 | 1.80 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 42.1 40.4 i 1.90 |. 1.81 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.4] 40.2 is 2.04 1.95 
Alaminum: products... 40. .0c seen 41.4] 40.8 iW 1.73 | 167 
Brass and copper products...........+.-..+: 40.2 | 40.2 1. 1,86] 1.77 
Smelting and refining. ........<:-0----- 40.3 | 40.1 2. 2.30 | 2.13 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.4 | 40.0 LT: 1.76 | 1.72 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 39.7 | 39.9 ils 1.97 1.92 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 | 39.6 1. 1.59 1.54 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

41.4 | 40.2 1 Loi leads, 
42.0} 40.6 1. 1.91] 1.88 
40.4 | 40.0 ils 1.66 | 1.64 
42.7 | 42.6 1% 1.74 | 1.66 
41.6] 41.0 ile 1.61; 591.55 
42.4] 43.3 ie 1.73] 1.63 
41.2] 41.6 2. 2.46 | 2.27 
40.8 | 40.8 ile 1.86 | 1.80 
40.3 | 40.2 ils 1.43 | 1.41 
41.0] 41.6 2. 2.20 | 2.07 
41.4] 40.5 il, MCAT 91538 
39.5 | 37.7] 40. ile 1.83 | 1.78 
40.0 | 387.4] 41. al 1.97] 1.93 
38.6 | 38.4] 39. ae 1.56] 1.47 
43.7 | 44.2] 48. iby 1.738 | 1.66 
Bervieds. 4.8 Seas sgatclantea cee coe eRe 39.7 | 39.3] 39. a 1.00} 0.97 
Hotels and restaurant... a0 ian weet 39.4] 39.0] 39. 0. 0.98 | 0.96 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 41.4! 40.9! 40. 0. 0.96 ' 0.96 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


Average Weekly 
Wages 


Apr. , Mar. ; Apr. 


1959 | 1959 | 1958 


$ $ $ 
84.72 | 85.61 | 81.04 
89.48 | 89.47 | 85.69 
69.13 | 69.02 | 68.88 


a a 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


. eee Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 
Per (Weal Earnings Harnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954............0...08 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955..............0000- 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956................00- 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957..............00005 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958...........:.....2. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

1958 April 40.4 1.66 67.23 161.1 125.2 128.7 

MTV cde lt kee csi Maagare otivrsteny ae 40.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 

June. 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 

July. 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

Augus 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 

September 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

NCLODON Picket Cass + aiiaaelert oe 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

ENGVEMIDED soe. ches taieis hone eae 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

Wecem bers rie lvie decisss’s vevets 40.7* 1.71 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

MUGUNSATINALY. | cate ed mace wie ferseieae 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

MRE HUGE Si os Pe ralavds sab cts talarsiatslortreke 40.9 17h 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

MVEA GEE iain Seectel as yeah. siaiwlo rvs okt 40.3 172 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

PATA (L) He Stats eNews caionek 40.7 Lav 70.02 167.8 125.4 133.8 


Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings‘index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ae Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment(?) 
erio: a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
July MeL OG Racleres sleis,eco ott 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July I SAL OB theca istopavera, ere ssneviecsrnxe 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283 , 043 
July TEPROBG: Cevass tiers», ciel oacte: 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152, 711 77,865 230,576 
July De LODG 2, eece acct et 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July AOD T ase ce eee avatars she 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
July IPAGSS ES oe eean anos 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155,281 503,305 
August APL GS cs aceisnistyse ices <.« 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September Ml PLOGB SS oayeliecictetatisie 4's 10,012 13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October POSS sarc ne cmece aioe 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335,549 
Wovember 1, 1958...538 ec. ensiee 7,319 9,552 16,871 255, 451 115,711 371,162 
December 1, 1958.......0000005- 11,579 9,752 21,331 293,050 126,341 455,391 
January T1950 3 Sige 2a hclaw of ooh 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720,420 
February BR AOBO saa cers ee aes 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March LODO criss fvie nts oatete 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
April 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 
May 16, 883 16,280 33,163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
July 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures ‘during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for 
ee As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1,1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have 
been adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 


1959 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Female 


Total 


30, 


+ 


AEHEt+ Fo FEE EO FItHE F4t H44te+lttettt i itt+ $4411 | 


Change from 


April 


1959 


916 


M 
30, 


+ 


IF) 14+ + 


batt ttt tt ett 


eal 


tat calal 


| 


+tt++++ + +44 


ay 
1958 


23 


Industry Male 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............-..-- 1,892 
BOPeSOry e550 « siete alviciste sie atalnioiee vie @belsletel iets ieleleiais 1,218 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,125 
Metal Mining........ He 714 
Ruels; 238... saesteeete 231 
Non-Metal Mining............. 115 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. an 23 
IPLOSPECHINT Hebe vivraisin o/s ohsvtelete stra atere meters selene ciserel 42 
Manufacturing...................0005 oA 4,713 
Foods and Beverages..........+.-. ng 792 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products oa 17 
Rubber Products i277. sucess eects ecieired aia 32 
Leather Products: pice sate ten curs oles cieteleinteyeleleloiaters 56 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 113 
Clothing (textile and fir) ieee qe ecco seinetane 125 
Wood Products) 2x \c.cee sere oaieielesceeteeiiosane 625 
Paper’ Products..c.. > stato tintec sotto calaetions waists 201 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 208 
Tron. and Steel Products. 2002 sccshcctssersscetes 702 
Transportation Equipment.................+ee00- 537 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..........2.-.-eee00- 255 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 307 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products............+--+++: 208 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............-0++ 139 
Chemical ProductsGse.- cases ceew etnies sires 274 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 122 
Construction: 22.00 a iy ecen cc close rose sheet 2,023 
General Contractors)... 50 acnatha- dee sehen 1,407 
Special Trade Contractors..........eeseeeeeeeess 616 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 1,449 
‘Transportation? .. coh. sees ee eee 1,100 
Storage. 2's. 60. sian tees « eee Sa eae 39 
Communication. nade saci serarttesicienteere hee 310 
Public Utility Operation......................0005- 106 
Mrade) ake amancsetiee os dea sessmen eae cetesntatat 2,554 
Wholesaless3o 3h 22k. Bete ciachieacm a on eee 827 
Retaile, J caGien seein « deus toe nee tenn tee 1,727 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................ 228 
Service .si25.c04c se sce ce soe ee olen eee eee 5,035 
Community or Public Service...............+.0+: 767 
Government Service... .. + recsacsnasne ones 2,325 
Reoreation! Services mc tnaasattes settee eee cee 213 
Business Serviceye, oc eess-< accmennaenenct ene 930 
Personal Servicers. eres eects tahoe oenan 800 
GRAND TOTAL. «2. 60c68cecsacnseceseses 20,843 


18,262 


+ 


+ 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 28, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


CoonseeoeeUGioup Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 3,708 1,765 5, 463 9,136 2,195 11,331 
Clemigal Workers. veces + siocccee esse aoe 1,418 4,266 5, 684 16, 453 49 , 256 65,709 
MSHIESAVOEK OPE s, see cis. 2 sin s'sis oelo esis s10.s(0 1,436 1,230 2,666 6,591 16,879 23,470 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,376 8,496 9, 872 34,210 22,189 56,399 
Beammetee ase acits sf csecesseeie sees. Sop daa = dl lSrexascraveta tate 38 2 1,661 3 1,664 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 2,394 117 2,511 8,109 562 3,671 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 6,622 1,461 8,083 162,811 24,559 187,370 


Food and kindred produces (incl. 


EGDEGEO) Peter case ciate erase ave lereretere's 105 1,321 898 2,219 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 1,140 4,253 15,382 19,635 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,286 26,970 171 27,141 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 80 1,228 598 1,826 
Leather and leather products........ 148 1,180 1,201 2,381 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 38 467 61 528 
Metalworking.) ists secre ress o's 680 16, 200 1,048 17,248 
MMOGHmIGal oer SS ccs ciectie-te ce aeis.e stile ace 168 3,353 1,217 4,570 
Transportation equipment........... 8 1,146 39 1,185 

HN 4p ear RINE MORE eta eee ee 284 SEAL OOM Ses cca eee ae 3,419 
GonstryCtlOn joetie ss Caietew apres a oho 02 1,072 36,521 i 36,528 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 872 30,400 164 30, 564 
Communications and public utility... 29 990 1 991 
Trade and service.........-...2s.00 464 4,693 2,182 6,875 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,508 21,606 1,213 22,819 
PEIOEGIISOM Getto sissies «55 eee tye s,4,0,s19)e(ed 84 3,602 362 3,964 
PADOTOMDIGES Soja) stsiatiestateagg ie seiels,e.s 132 5, 462 15 5,477 

MeMEG WVOLKeErs....c. . od. sciet aisles ole oe 3,521 108,634 24,972 133 , 606 
Hood and! TOPACCO. .)..sjc< 10 200s oe vi 245 4,08 6,378 10,458 
Lumber and lumber products. 406 14,915 436 15,351 
Metalworking............... 164 5,570 713 6, 283 
@ipHSLPUCHION. 5... cs.08 sissies yee eos aa 1,141 52,088 1 52,089 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,565 31,981 17,444 49 425 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 37,802 342,605 140,615 483,220 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 28, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 28, April 30, May 29, May 28, April 30, May 29, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland...................0000- 578 636 246 18,608 24,581 21,469 
Corner Brook 21 18 5 4,186 5, 826 5,641 
Grand Falls...... ie Weseterymcans toe 13 1,504 2,821 2,080 
Sta Toh. . iccaae oelsrcele eee ooo 554 618 228 12,918 15, 884 13,748 
Prince Edward Island................. 139 217 126 2,597 4,676 2,759 
Charlottetowns...n scm. se rent ose 97 109 93 1,477 2,789 1,529 
Samimersidé. 2. c.c<tnevaweas sie so® 42 108 33 1,120 1, 887 1,230 
Nova Scotia. .ncap.c.as ce ccsenesineccteme 961 866 773 21, 606 31,080 26,014 
IAWHRGIBER cuales oes bs eae enins cae re 8 13 16 676 1,25 1,058 
Bridgewaterie qe iiea nee see smielees eke 35 38 16 757 1,872 1,369 
Halifax Jeavareaten ta sacgostaleceteie ad) #59 86, ate 619 514 497 5,312 6,041 5,993 
Tnvermesat <cicie.c «lac cavisg ein gente ole ie eee oe eek UE cale pte ee ere nee eee 600 1,243 860 
Kentville. oid. dodo. esos eamnee st cs Wee 116 76 61 2,433 3,352 3,106 
Liverpool ceauirse 3 ote alata eateries s 8 9 15 524 713 635 
Now Glasgow: . occ ne asdbeee ee ee 37 50 47 2,188 4,075 3,051 
Springhill ss. ocr oe cites tale hector BP] parses. eysiecora epezetl ote orsieistece lars 1,197 1,610 1,032 
VWORCY:s..cauican cfcoceeeae cerns 31 59 50 4,841 6,104 5,026 
TEERTOS 2 sata 30 46 5 1,356 2,027 1,539 
Warmouth..soses vee ce utescee sana 71 61 66 1,722 2,726 2,345 
New Brumswick....................+.. 804 729 761 21, 668 36,286 30 004 
Bathurst, ...<43 se sceus sees vee Dake 2 3 8 1,634 5,340 4,074 
Campbellton. 55. to aecmeeeamiencre ter 44 45 38 2,600 3,297 2,705 
Eidmundstonscareu. «sole aceite ve ae 17 2 6 1,620 3,001 2,504 
PWrederictow.5: 0 jcccda sae 148 122 124 2,188 2,835 2,459 
NMUDCO: icsecateomtacante soem: Sabre eters 21 19 27 688 983 1,016 
Moncton. < deste iene ee chee cer 320 307 325 3,838 8,168 6,134 
ING@wastleicss.\. 5 cece desea eee tiles 1 6 2,712 3,541 3,180 
Saint John a wc. ccenenins nate wee ars 191 174 185 2,565 3,717 3,575 
St: Stephens. ie. 5. skeen teewes ee 16 16 8 1,768 2,091 2,076 
Sussex: 4. camaro eee eeeeaeasteceies 31 20 32 545 835 536 
Woodstockirrsss : aoe aeyeiteton beeen 13 14 2 1,510 2,478 1,745 
Quebec.....ssccancss oo scce cepa eee tees 8,973 7,475 6,008 167,137 227,452 197,030 
Alma. dusectdhesec neottcnean lene 38 21 98 2,529 3,298 2,096 
ABsDESLOBS. caceseath kc uae meneomeor 28 8 “13 757 934 1,160 
Beaubarmoisk: sage culos seaticeews aces 35 20 38 1,068 1,281 1,136 
Buckingham 6.6. dcettaeaw seo om oles 75 26 57 1,257 1,990 1,144 
Causapsoalin co. tds aes Oke oder 14 386 1 2,524 3, 803 3,095 
Chandler Gites aie oe ea Stee 13. sl ceeacmeaes ; 6 1,537 2,355 1,527 
Chicoutim: Sa 99 96 123 2,129 3,249 2,033 
Dolbeau..... Boppnoesec won sopocnpds 18 7 15 2,207 3,120 1,986 
Drummondvilleygoac.se esi esse e eee 27 40 23 1,970 2,448 2,192 
Farnham asa is die apa cars eee toeyeiepe Atete RC As 168 27 70 858 1,228 1,047 
Forestville 386 801 21 2,170 3,418 2,564 
ASDG 515 5, scan CONE sale elem ete aa 16 5 20 1,775 2,440 1,446 
Granby 59 43 78 1,209 2,631 1,821 
ull Pk) Aa: 3 ae Aare A emery 121 102 62 1,983 3,928 3,317 
Joliette a:0i0 6 Gy atetePnalerea cieiete vem ata 117 81 140 3, 167 4,596 3,655 
Jonquiére 91 100 66 2,654 - 3,519 2,651 
Lachute ; 30 35 41 721 1,068 800 
La Malbaie 60 31 18 1,654 2,951 1,871 
La Tuque 179 199 313 830 1,342 1,001 
L6viss.aece oe 102 208 122 3,789 5,091 3,839 
Louiseville 15 26 44 1,014 1,712 1,342 
ET 40) ane nennonnedtis TOMO ynG aUAACoulAoacwth gana 2 1 384 795 950 
Maniwakiic ate an eee 21 1 16 773 1,664 1,486 
Matane. aie'c.a sclgfeid sb ayy ewisth vletyetaar ore 12 16 12 1, 856 4,521 8,781 
IM Grantion i 7).-caeoe ea cee 3 16 10 1,297 1,826 1,530 
Mont=Daurierte ans ea een oneten 6 8 3 879 1,659 1,342 
Montmagnyay-tcsncne a ree eee 28 18 13 1,996 2,860 2,255 
Montreals)e acest ae ener eee 4,625 3, 029 2,184 59,133 66, 233 68, 200 
New Richmond.. nee 8 ll 1 1,454 2,456 1,934 
Port Allred’ 4 eyc0 a.) eee ened 12 4 % 982 1, 462 1,102 
Quebecss shies desc cee ee 773 726 697 12,132 15,772 13, 002 
Rimouskiat, anos. eee eee 137 95 76 3,49 5,2 4,128 
Riviere'du Loup. secs. aya eee 66 18 142 3,505 7,031 5,089 
Roberval. oc accnae ence 30 86 17 1,763 2,354 1,821 
ROUYTRGoa. cows hasan ee eee 19 14 70 4,291 5,516 5, 254 
Ste. “Agathe 39 15 79 822 1,714 781 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 79 67 81 816 1,054 977 
Ste. hErese 2 sos aeckie mma 25 35 55 1,541 2,015 1,509 
St. Hyacinthe 70 106 329 1,172 2,117 2,184 
ee DORE is screaincion ee net ane 65 89 55 1,693 2,334 2,037 
t. Jérdme. . 112 73 41 880 1,855 1,545 
Sept -fes...... 212 85 62 1,737 2,163 1,877 
Sa 29 14 22 5,135 6,879 5,540 
S erbrooke. . 209 169 136 4,413 5,965 5,816 
poe area Ae Me disefafoae She era ene oat 83 73 45 2,406 3,000 2,178 
a etford Mines 67 69 97 2,097 2,787 1,892 
Rees 243 256 169 4) 157 5,841 4,997 
aid One. 2.0/ageeee eee eee ee 25:03 22 9 1,635 3,431 3,311 
864 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 28, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 28, April 30, May 29, May 28, April 30, May 29, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont'd. 
IV AIREULOLC Cope ss eveseuejaieagece ove.e chs, « 35 31 23 2,101 2,873 2,224 
Victoriaville Meee eta, cestcap Te ci= ox est 3 ¢ 33 15 54 1,709 2,348 2,535 
Wille Sts Georges... 0.02800. .8e055. 216 50 133 3,079 5, 269 4,130 
C1 yii0s (ee ee eee nec Wests 3 12,146 10,980 10,069 147,292 196,934 185,473 
JATIOET GT one een I eee 105 65 59 227 385, 282 
PPEUICOE Ca ae oa orci trie ja csese)s ara ele: 49 17 119 1,086 1,447 991 
Se VA tes yn. sch. Seca oes ccs eters 91 49 27 1,523 2,182 2,073 
Bracebridge............. ae 268 | 210 159 800 1,677 
rampton. Rie 82 56 36 2,002 2,816 995 
IBrAWUOTO C8 selves sane 125 73 64 1,639 2,069 2,991 
SEOCIV ION IG. AL cs bicisin sae et 6 oe sieee's's 33 34 3 353 677 469 
Carleton Place 18 12 15 250 433 313 
Chatham 547 73 220 2,028 2,319 2,918 
DOIN nts cerns siacSibais = oelale’s ei es + 15 22 12 586 747 763 
Collingwood 24 11 50 569 951 530 
(Su TATE COr ae ee ROE IS oe yea 168 185 86 2,989 4,034 3,658 
TRIG, Witiseee siecle eee ell ected «snk 2 244 269) "|e ee 643 CTEM eee os 
10) 0 LEET So er ean a See ee a 24 11 18 505 607 640 
ONE TANCES i oo 6 6 6.0dece selenite ss 45 55 39 432 812 574 
TGIB RV WALL AUTING: 5 Sujets ciel cag ele dia «ogi 79 102 381 1,952 2,931 2,003 
RSPSOLR ER Tate Tari hie ere: cue bicvort ies eee outs 112 127 53 1,179 1,343 1,735 
RBAMANGGUO YET nol ett Sie vicie ce aS a 18 20 12 184 312 321 
CSGGORIOI ES eA ss. Mea nee ee bw sc ice 40 55 29 247 445 450 
NOU Dey Mane acces bic ieee eta» c.5-0fo 6 51 61 34 1, 463 1,848 1,797 
PMeTlcOMyemer sia ste cr to eels okie ek cee 786 799 494 11, 480 13,287 15, 630 
Hawkesbury 21 16 24 741 1,281 917 
MCCSOUN cote OE Spas caste Desa sw ees 119 57 61 657 621 752 
Kapuskasing 27 27 31 1,231 2,041 1,423 
HREMOUV alien, tc aiaiois 04's 08 34 71 52 463 1,107 655 
Kingston 101 145 109 1,699 2,209 1,803 
Kirkland Lake 83 33 51 986 2,017 1,431 
Kitchener........ 142 179 171 1,617 2,226 2,870 
ECMO GOR eke welsiaise siecle + 34 37 46 1,001 1,027 1,199 
BRURUSAN ee enS as afnicia's ome ogee Fae 17 11 14 648 888 554 
PRESUME NRE ASS weia soit cls aca Cero esis oes 25 43 56 242 439 362 
PSRECLOM Wate iesers1e Fete e s sicih vivre ae sine e vies 704 620 540 3,773 4,530 4,758 
Long Branch 284 251 148 2,836 4,129 3,638 
NIEMAN e SS cs c c sce ied dos oh 54 36 30 413 1,051 531 
iN POL ee ee ead Seanad 5 9 11 465 655 668 
ISS; 2oN Ti se 80 74 48 1,129 1,485 1,089 
Neer c aE ATs OS nn ah town's «ea els 73 62 124 2,055 2,648 2,611 
North Bay 41 31 266 1,513 2,598 2,365 
DE Ue ee te Ae 113 104 73 653 829 688 
OLLIE 6 En Sa ener eee 35 32 21 547 1,144 1,016 
WOIELDESE 3 SB o Son ae Cae eo 170 204 113 2,221 3,768 3,716 
CORTEIQE)S. RAS a Re RSRECABCrE te oe ot aaa 1,302 1,155 1,191 4,719 6,064 5,518 
Owen Sound 2 22 11 1,054 1,795 1,789 
PRECIOUS totes cic oe re lat hanes « i} 2 1 386 719 245 
IRERUDEOG. codecs qeiatiee sent eswss 123 187 186 1,385 2,168 2,085 
27S 0 eR gn 25 25 42 463 751 572 
POOR DOTOULD: co .06 sc siec se neececens 202 86 169 2,472 3,687 3,901 
BeaGiNOre SNe a ieicss,s wysisin a.aiels a «sire © a 17 10 19 266 434 371 
Port Arthur.. P 266 331 639 3,312 5,527 4,135 
Port Colborn 12 9 19 800 1,187 1,077 
Prescott.....3... 29 13 25 643 1,048 801 
PEUOUATO WIA ae aeros.o.2 oua(0.¢ lave vies ci 10 9 1 441 879 802 
DUMORUUALINGS. 2.0 carlo sacs ened scares 185 161 184 2,659 4,464 4,522 
BMMUCOMNAS 4. < vine oe s/sivie eles 8 e's atoibrere 86 45 54 4 944 1,252 
PELEOR MID fe isis ae acvorelsiaibla a eeteip elvis fru os 48 46 89 2,156 2,585 2,402 
Sault Ste. Maries... cceesseasceses 296 243 257 2,223 3,117 2,670 
PSEDIGOR. ae ot Sad ae tic viele oetas ee ate peels 94 56 42 680 1,018 1,013 
BCE MUOOKOUL sacs cia0 dete sean tess 5 5 10 315 395 192 
BMS AMS Es cise ove sles eeieees cle ces 43 32 aly 313 532 424 
POU SSUUHOGC ME civ favors atu aigisin'e s-0tovaccis.obie a" 62 55 34 836 990 1,081 
PHEROOMUH ALE. ,.05.0edaene cette nes 12 6 10 1,103 1, 406 1,209 
Nuts! chi 2 ree sea 253 237 197 4,285 5, 866 5,643 
CSc ira a irene 121 74 263 2,505 3,563 2,648 
PISGECHAAO Ee ytd ccs «ahs, <.815:5\a\sleie ain ots 3,166 3,196 2,234 41,505 49 , 487 46, 757 
PUCHPOME te ca Siac cose canieo wees nee 8 44 63 704 887 8 
WEEROMDOM Ts feio daisies ces esse ee cence 51 45 48 436 765 430 
WVAMACODULE acide cecesscesbeccecce 8 3 3 427 643 527 
Bee eset Wisse 2 oisiaie)s 0: 4-s19 17 28 38 1,749 2,219 2,904 
iS SS.0e1T gape One BANA Rea Seer 226 234 134 4,007 5,225 2,451 
“GES 1h mea ea te Ec me 241 202 143 6, 867 9,264 13,100 
WHRRIRISU OC Keon are tscltecaatic.cessls esis’ ties 78 71 27 630 720 1,118 
Manitoba 3,165 2,989 2,185 17,713 25,042 22,090 
Brandon. 276 824 181 1,350 2,187 1,662 
Dauphin. 17 25 21 950 1,688 1,105 
Flin Flon 35 43 69 226 331 242 
Portage la Prairie 71 106 70 780 1,106 991 
POFIGVEHS HSERE JAS aic ced sede a cesles 0% 64 108 43 405 556 350 
NUIT GOS Pee Pee oii. ode he ede eee 2,702 2,383 1,801 14,002 19,174 17,740 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 28, 1959 


(Sounrcs: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office 3 
(4) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 28, April 30, May 29, May 28, April 30, May 29, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Saskatchewan.............csececeeeees 1,376 1,382 1,222 10,806 18, 223 13,192 
SteVali-: . snag ne eeen kee ee eens 52 80 76 322 412 375 
Liloydnvinsters.tuscm tes tiniciels peice ae pe Sereda sary lane ccareents 5 DAO Mlalecactetie ete trasll erieimarete nie es 
Noone, Faw: sciciaetann ais eretateers eae ere 178 213 206 707 1,200 934 
North Battleford’ .j..seeescre sects 40 66 62 582 1,549 1,103 
Prince Alberte, s.ncee > speeeee cae. 84 97 99 1,747 2,613 1,983 
Regina; \..ccmeascnmadse eeeeneasceeee 523 299 317 2,234 4,275 3,218 
Saskatoon. Pataide cs saison selene te 297 351 278 2,396 8,985 2,756 
Swift Current. 83 129 49 378 781 470 
Weyburn...... 29 30 50 236 404 256 
Worlkstonvs.cencnn sccaceeeemeos 76 117 85 1,969 3,004 2,097 
Alberta s Bi. Stich cmenias ceeaenestee 5,829 5,097 5,365 21,531 32,227 28,620 
Blginmore.dachieane oe oat eaie scien 5 5 16 683 756 923 
Calgary?) .dmeaetcare onctetnesaeaieee ote 1,575 1,687 1,150 5,049 7,816 6,733 
Drumheller 2 25 12 587 82 612 
Edmonton 2,547 2,740 2,675 11,977 17,244 15,831 
Edson 34 22 18 515 883 758 
Bethbridgeyic: «ss. . genase 1,290 804 1,084 1,145 2,200 1,750 
Medicine: Hats). 265,26 sceog seniors hee 245 209 325 566 933 814 
Red Deer. .c3..9. «cies eee 105 105 85 1,009 1,568 1,199 
British Columbia...................... 3,831 25792 3,094 54,262 64,188 74,517 
@hilltwack.nci.tes oc ole dees ee 59 64 283 1,005 1,29, 1,706 
Courtenay 49 19 11 762 852 1,441 
Cranbrook 19 15 24 842 1,239 1,250 
Dawson Creek ey 14 23 38 1,505 2,249 1,845 
DD) UNGAN 5). Lee slsinicl alata ses Seta nee 31 24 13 522 659 1,415 
Ramloopasimnacts: scented. Searing 39 38 24 1,093 2,021 2,326 
IMelownas sce cn a. crite aaceiie come 29 27 20 1,048 1,337 1,240 
Kitimat ....chtch, daicte ootrceeinias oatonien 4 7 14 248 295 453 
Mission’ Cityan-scesease aeons 32 26 39 829 949 1,205 
Nanaimo... 41 29 20 915 1,040 2,106 
INelson:c¥ kBek « sieia\eslote Saas ete 38 19 29 803 1,147 1,267 
New Westminster. .......c.0.00-0000 260 263 206 6,805 7,946 8,238 
Penticton qeenecnie soc de et eectemeeine 41 36 14 1,292 1,493 1,385 
Port) Alberntiy. jieicae se kesean ones 14 25 26 745 881 1,264 
BrineslGeorger.feescs.jtocmheee isle tie 125 83 86 3,075 4,093 3,580 
Prince vRupertscsmecseceseane ease as 36 15 26 1,135 1,781 1,490 
IBN apl noe canoe oon poDAgAUEICS C 11 8 4 313 488 363 
rail «oy, vec HINa Seats seer ae ae ied Se he 60 47 24 987 1,257 1,184 
WANncouvyerswecissnccde ths dima ceccaeine 2,552 1,519 1,855 24,213 26,144 83, 449 
Merion’ .t-.emssee-erice meets ott 75 50 40 1,516 2,036 1,746 
WACUOMIR Gc aselaatsletee erate seals sol eleaers 261 270 259 4,117 4,276 5,083 
Whitehorse sss; fice crn canestoceinite 41 185 39 498 710 481 
Canada: syste deke dee os ean eerie 37, 802 33,163 29,849 483, 220 660,639 601,168 
Mates? Pi teicdh «scab aac ca rae 19,758 16, 883 15,172 342,605 498, 897 444,584 
Wemalesier syaasaass career mee 18,044 16, 280 14,677 140,615 161,742 156,584 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
LOB AE cote, dla: taayebihais ethic asia 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209 , 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
LODS ME Aperie « stoi: bricc neta 953, 576 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 222,370 | 348,456 178,015 142,116 
LOD OMA crite. S tiecek aoe 1,046,979 748,464 | 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
1OGTee reper: hence aie 877,704 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
LODS Meee Geren ae ance 840,129 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
1958 (5 months)... 292,479 192,871 99,608 20,609 74,521 105, 584 64,505 27,260 
1959 (5 months)... 347,614 | 288,280 109, 384 24,4384 89, 634 122,938 78,475 32,133 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1959 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
: Average came ig, 
Province Number of Weeks B 2 fit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Wee $. 
(in thousands) 
21.2 84,847 1,825, 946 
3.5 13,909 266, 844 
29.1 116, 471 2,348, 537 
30.5 121,758 2,492, 689 
167.1 668, 344 14,235,561 
140.9 563, 708 11, 441, 206 
18.0 72,008 1,408, 325 
11.9 47,479 959, 935 
20.8 83,334 1,760, 936 
42.8 171,349 3,706, 302 
otal Canada; Mase 1059 sccsacs see acciesiecisle vs ve ves oe elelaed 485.8 1,943,207 40, 446, 281 
Bhonsle anda, cApril 1950 88 eae cate cacclsitonics «cm siceoeernecie 640.2 2,817,049 59,964,585 
MigualsOanacda, Mayr lOb8. oes. cts cece cctrcins ogislelecislaleiee shee 582.8 2,447,879 51,652,555 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 239, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent- May 
Province and Sex Total age | 31, 1058 
claimants] 2or | 34 | 5-8 | 9-42 | 1346 | 17-20 | Over | postal | , Total 
Less 20 claimants 
279,431 37.4 551, 103 
190, 483 Nor AVAmABLE 42.0 409,051 
88,948 27.6 142,052 
249,105 | 57,241 | 23,196 | 38,696 | 32,270 | 27,523 | 22,044 | 48,135 37.0 495, 201 
170,040 | 39,152 | 15,881 | 27,154 | 23,303 | 19,424 | 14,258 | 30,868 41.3 368, 084 
79,065 | 18,089 7,315 | 11,542 8, 967 8,099 7,786 | 17,267 27.8 127,117 
9,122 1,822 740 1,422 938 1,156 1,131 1,913 77.6 21,890 
8,118 1,667 678 1,293 828 1,014 992 1,646 81.7 20,497 
1,004 155 62 129 110 142 139 267 44.4 1,393 
1,032 134 73 141 90 129 145 320 66.8 2,515 
753 87 52 102 74 92 110 236 rea 1,972 
279 47 21 39 16 37 35 84 49.8 543 
13,782 3,125 1,186 2,060 1,435 1,382 1,348 3,246 42.2 27,760 
11,190 2,661 978 1,754 1,132 1,100 1,022 2,543 42.7 23,377 
2,592 464 208 306 303 282 326 703 40.2 4,383 
12,715 2,185 1,232 2,515 1,894 1,373 1,184 2,332 58.8 28,292 
10,150 1,690 1,042 2,153 1,636 1,096 939 1,694 63.0 23, 894 
2,565 495 190 362 258 277 345 638 41.9 4,398 
93,431 | 19,736 8,901 | 15,082 | 13,344 | 10,826 8,422 | 17,120 38.4 183,739 
66,197 | 12,986 6,077 | 10,923 | 10,472 8,272 6,054 | 11,413 44.1 139, 623 
27,234 6,750 2,824 4,159 2,872 2,554 2,368 5,707 24.4 44,116 
91,198 | 22,807 8,190 | 12,840 | 11,553 | 10,281 7,567 | 17,955 28.8 167,169 
55,516 | 14,644 5,001 7,603 7,323 6,477 4,105 | 10,363 29.7 110, 894 
35,677 8,163 3,189 5, 237 4,230 3,804 3, 462 7,592 27.5 56,275 
9,586 28.0 20,373 
5,861 33.9 13,937 
3,725 18.7 6, 436 
5, 883 50.6 11,062 
3,756 Not AVAMABLE 58.1 7,982 
PIOWIAIO a sents cc's sieio:sie 2,127 37.4 3,080 
AT hertegeenie ons sie acivscinee 14, 857 44.1 24,467 
IMetletmrroac asscisisiereisiene 10, 826 51.0 19,048 
SHETI AG se aisrc.vicicleis sve 4,031 25.5 5,419 
British Columbia 27,830 7,432 2,874 4,636 3,016 2,376 2,247 5,249 32.6 63, 836 
Male.... ¥ 18,116 5,417 2,053 3,326 1,838 1,373 1,136 2,973 34.5 47,827 
Female... 9,714 2,015 821 1,310 1,178 1,003 Dstt 2,276 29.1 16,009 


Nors: Figures for May 29, 1959 pertain to regular claimants only; those for May 31, 1958 to include seasonal benefit 
claimants. The period during which seasonal benefit is payable ended May 16 this year but was extended to June 28 


in 1958. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MAY, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 
Province aa 
Total | Entitled i 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Hinuibles Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland) ..d-.ccttrasesses<s revaktit 4, 433 3,714 719 4,505 3,692 813 1,756 
Prince Hdward Island! 7.96) ..i<.ccasseeeh 363 280 83 457 387 70 35 
Nowa Sdatin, . tees cece seme eens 10,818 3,747 7,071 11,529 10,314 1,215 979 
New Brunswick.s.c etoaemecmen coer eces 5,069 3,989 1,080 5, 833 4,873 960 993 
Quebeoy.. is jos scges coe eee eee eae 41,040 28, 823 1.207, 45, 903 38,063 7,840 7,581 
Ontariott.cmacs gee cs toe oe teen bie nerinie ate 45,277 28,014 17, 263 47,116 87,419 9,697 9,238 
Mantrtoba, <0 tm arch ee toe Meee eine eee 4,366 3,125 1,241 4,764 3,707 1,057 575 
Saskatchewan ois cscuesatees sete uee caurte 2,442 1,841 601 2,802 2,045 757 481 
‘Alberta. vat acct 4. oe pee onieir aoe eae 6, 269 4,395 1,874 7,536 6, 167 1,369 1,461 
British Columbia ..\ascnens en tee arte eeines 14,312 9,069 5, 248 15, 269 11,930 3,339 3,037 
Total, Canada, May 1959......... 134,389 86,997 47,392 | 145,714 | 118,597 27,117 26,086 
Total, Canada, April 1959......... 206,947 | 144,232 62,715 | 229,999 | 199,733 30, 266 37,411 
Total, Canada, May 1958......... 165,075 | 106,847 58,228 | 172,006 | 150,893 21,118 41,891 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,887. 


+ In addition, 30,578 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,361 were special requests not granted and 1,142 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,277 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: . Total Employed Claimants 
1959 Aprile yo. c. cic cores peaiele « aero c ata pistere ra elaues tia atone oe emer 4,131,500 3,520,700 610, 800 
Mare is 0ro:sisca. attains snes ae < 10s a10' dice e/eoiees seek ed tact ete 4,239, 000 3,472,100 766,900 
February: 5. ointqees ad tas sate ove ate delet ob cet tang Seen ene eae 4,248,000 3,452,000 796, 000 
J ADUBEY sobs srstonicie's: olathe wl alnertetertcle eB ates anal one eee 4,169,000 3,383,900 785,100 
1958—December 4,177,000 3,462,000 715,000 
November 3,972,000 3,552,800 419, 200 
October 3,901,000 3,577,500 323, 500 
September 3,907,000 3,624, 400 282,600 
August aly iqensjctscierc.<i dace fo ie elotos Reed te eee eee ee 3,919,000 3,624,400 294,600 
LL een intone dire Bae SER He | oo srietSopir woe Ga aoe 3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 
TUMeOss, Selle inde a, eye vie iw Eh a fhates o DOTA cE EEOC eee 4,055, 000 3,609, 500 445, 500 
Maye. cates Peaireslee wernt ecajein altace oeiane Meera fens steve eats eae ee 4,059,000 3,507,900 551,100 
April. <3 sigis.¢ svarsiecgisce #154 593 6arou les tee gee Rec are ae eRe eae 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


INEAS= GEE aad Sep eseio AeA ae Cn aC ceeea 
LO OD eRCAT ere ciejaictasidis\icieitietelsinbe disse + are ae 
AOR Gea Or arctetasitiattrs sinsie srdraialew ei ei 
TID ieee IOELE she erate c\aaibke wes lasses atescla) ata eros 
ADD Bees WORT p avianis claire's se ceeivisaewsins 


1958—July..... 
August..... 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bepcadibersc at. Sent ed 
WBODEepicirsowtharsarern ties tesa ae ee 


Total Food 
116.2 112.2 
116.4 112.1 
118.1 113.4 
121.9 118.6 
125.1 122.1 
124.7 121.4 
125.2 122.9 
125.6 122.0 
126.0 123.4 
126.3 123.2 
126.2 122.2 
126.1 122.3 
125.7 121.2 
125.5 120.0 
125.4 119.3 
125.6 118.5 
125.9 119.1 
125.9 119.2 


Other 
Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 

operation ties and 

Services 

126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
132.5 108.6 se lydapl 120.9 
134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
188.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
i38.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
139.6 109.9 113.2 131.8 
139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
141.7 109.7 12237 130.4 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1959 


Gy Stedobn's;, Niald’.......6...8 
EP AUNIPRUR inc ns ites ot ace nis sf01e 052 


WARM fis cap, ces oe aviaelsemesis 
Saskatoon—Regina 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 
WETCOUVED shitisien sie vinasevisin sss 


(1949 = 100) 
Total 

Tune May ane Food Shelter | Clothing 
1958 1959 1959 

112.3 114.2 114.7 112.8 114.8 103.4 
122.4 125.4 125.6 115.2 133.4 118.5 
124.9 126.9 126.9 118.0 136.2 116:6 
125.2 125.9 126.1 122.5 144.5 105.0 
125.4 126.0 126.2 117.3 146.8 112.5 
128.8 128.1 128.5 117.4 153.9 112.2 
123.3 122.8 123.1 117.9 131.9 115.1 
122.2 122.1 122.6 117.9 122.5 119.7 
121.9 122.0 122.2 116.1 125.2 117.6 
125.1 126.8 127.1 120.6 137.9 114.6 


House- 
hold 
Operation 


| 

Re | 
No 
oo 

% | 


_ 
bo 
i 
OO He He OD Orr 


Re 
ron 
oe 
on 


Other 
Commo- 
dities 
and 
Services 


127.0 
138.2 
142.3 
136.4 
136.3 
137.8 
131.8 
128.2 
131.6 
135.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For 
further notes on this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
poceouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning 5 ee 
During Month 8 jor! and 2h ire! Per Cent of 
or Year us ay Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

156 174 62,250 1,475,200 0.15 

149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 

221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 

242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 

251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 

21 40 7,845 106, 435 0.11 

26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 

25 54 18, 495 255,360 0.25 

26 56 48,444 491,280 0.49 

19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 

28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 

5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 

14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 

9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 

16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 

12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 

30 43 8, 482 57,320 0.06 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JUNE 1959, BY INDUSTRY JUNE 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
‘ Workers dye are Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and 4 Man-Days 
Lockouts | volved Lockouts Involved 
MOP LIND Se cme ricacheat ee 2 36 765 Newloundland.......... til ore eretareiateins loci 
Wishing 5 :2.c0o setiee oa are reeset s ce Cae ore ee eee oe ica hE Island...|.......2.-Joeeeseges[ereee cree 
Mining... ote pat 1 500 500 eo ary 
Manufacturing........... 22 5,550 49, 480 
Construction............ il 1,939 5,160 
Transportation, etc...... 2 55 190 
Public utilitiesscc.s sc.rcdl tess ce cee eee eee 
rade: a.d\hn ce aa ae 2 182 735 
Berviee ssn enc scersioe = 3 170 490 
All industries....... 43 8, 432 57,320 All jurisdictions... . 43 8, 432 57,320 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, June 1959 


Montreal, Que. 


(Preliminary ) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
—— Man-Days ate Major Issues 
Employer Union Rtas Fs -- eee 
——— volve ermi- t 
Location June Accumu- nation 
lated Date 
Mrinine— 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Wkrs. Loc. 4535 (Ind.) 500 500 500 | June 12 Refusal to work on a 
Sydney Mines, N.S June 15 prescribed holiday~ 
Return of workers. 
MANUPFACTURING— 
Food Products— 
Catelli Food Products, Bakery Ne Loe. 333 455 5,005 5,005 | June 18 Seniority, union shop~ 
Laprairie and Montreal, CEN Cay | Oa Sue poliaalliiny 1 + ated! See SS ew eee 
Canada Bread, Teamsters Loc. 647 (CLC) 133 130 130 | June 25 Alleged delay in con- 
Toronto, Ont. June 26 ciliation proceedings~ 
Return of workers 
pending conciliation 
proceedings. 
Rubber Products— 
Dunlop of Canada, Rubber Wkrs. Loc. 132 163 815 1,140 | May 27 Disciplinary action 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 8 against one worker~ 
Return of workers. 
Dominion Rubber Co., St. Jerome Rubber Workers] 1,000 1,000 1,000 | June 5 Alleged failure to con- 
St. Jerome, Que. Federal Union Loc. 144 June 8 sider grievances~ Re- 
(CLC) turn of workers pen- 
ding negotiations. 
Brinton-Peterboro Textile Wkrs. Loc. 822 215 215 215 | June 25 Working conditions~ 
Carpet Co., (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 26 Return of workers 
Peterborough, Ont. pending further ne- 
gotiations. 
| Wood Products— 
Atlas Bedding, Upholsterers Loe. 302 132 860 860 | June 1 Alleged violation of ex- 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 9 isting agreement~ 
Adjustments made 
according to terms of 
agreement. 
Tron and Steel Products— 

Wood Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 124 Pes p23 7,635 | Apr. 3 Cost of living, seniority 
Guelph, Ont. OCOD SALA. ye Ren i ees dies rates, bonus system~ 
John Inglis, Steelworkers Loc. 4190 251 375 375 | June 12 Suspension of one work- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 16 er ~ Return of workers. 
Transportation Equipment 
Studebaker-Packard of Auto Wkrs. Loe. 525 (AFL- 485 2,425 12,610 | May 13 | Wages~Progressive 

Canada, CIO/CLC) June 8 wage increase totalling 

Hamilton, Ont. 18-26¢ an hour over 
three year period. 

Canadian Vickers, Four unions (AFL-CIO/ 451 1,805 1,805 June 19 Retroactivity of wage 

Montreal, Que. CLC) June 25 increase~4¢ an hour 
retroactive to March 
6, 1959; 1¢ June 26, 
1959; 7¢ November 1, 
1959; Reduction in 
hours from 42% to 413, 
with same take-home 
pay August 1, 1960. 

Electrical Apparatus and 

Supplies— 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Auto Wkrs. Loc. 397 (AFL- 128 2,770 3,735 | May 21 Wages~ 
Canada, GLB CAE EAE rm als EP Ey es ee ine eee oe 

Brantford, Ont. 

Chemical Products— 

Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loe.| 1,605 27,285 | 103,975 | Mar. 18 | Wages, working con- 

Sarnia Ont. 16-14 (AFL-CIO/CLC) June. 24 ditions~9¢ an hour 
increase, retroactive 
pay, improved vaca- 
tion provisions. 

ConsTRUCTION— 

Anglin- Norcross, Hod Carriers Loc. 749 315 155 155 | June 16 Working conditions~ 

Blenheim, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 16 Return of workers 
pending further negoti- 
ations. 

Plastering Contractors, Plasterers Loc. 124 (AFL- 200 400 400 | June 29 Retroactive pay~ 

Ottawa, Ont. C1O/ GEO Meee eiete|) s,s bows + [eh wena eee aa 
Lummus Co. of Canada, Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 1,113 2,225 2,225 | June 29 Union recognition~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JUNE 1959 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


TRADE— 

Three Waste Paper Firms, 

Lakeview, Long Branch 
and Toronto, Ont. 


SuRvice— 
City of Cornwall, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Da 

Union Abas e =i 

nvolve Aconwies ermi- 

June nation 

lated age 

Teamsters Loc. 988 (CLC) 124 620 2,355 | May 12 

June 8 

(30) 

National Union of Public 130 195 195 | June 22 

Employees Loc. 234 (CLC) June 23 


Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, retroactive pay 
~Wage increase, $50.00 
retroactive pay. 


Wages~ Increase of 10¢ 


, an hour retroactive to 


January 1, 1959, impro- 


ved working condition. 
4 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents. (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (Mnglish or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans, 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 


Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupation are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available from, March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 


One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual), 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated, 

25 centsa copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 


men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 


25 cents a copy (Hnglish June 1957). 
Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 


(Revised 1959) A fact book on the female labour 
force. 25 cents a copy (Hnglish and French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by proy- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 
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Witt VOU hase rx icon lcntome? 


Now is the time to arrange through 


payments will continue to your heirs 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 


ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE— Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 


at 65. Your monthly premium would 
be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live! If you die within 
10 years after age 65, the monthly 


you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,000—which 
will be even greater if you live past 
75! 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


There are several plans to choose 
from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 


coupon below, postage free. 


TTT a ae @ To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, % 
2: Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


My Mame is:...c..,.ccse-ctged-cvenssscastunseatsssexctoncertuseancdsrse\ns sesxenarishen Ms 
(Mr./Mrs./ Miss) 


| live at 


_ CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


i] 
Age when annuity #0 start......cccce cose Telephone.... ance 
| understand that information given will be held strictly codfidentiais 7 


